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VFNHE Anarchists continue a feeble, but murderous, campaign 

in France. Six attempts to place bombs have been dis- 
covered this week, and of these two were certainly seriousand one 
destroyed life. A man who gave, falsely, the name of Rabardy 
took a room in the Rue St. Jacques, arranged an explosive 
above the door, in the “ booby-trap” fashion of our school- 
days, and departed to make the same arrangement in another 
lodging. The landlady of the first lodging grew suspicious, 
called in the police, and with their aid forced the door, when 
the bomb fell, wounding her so that she died on Thursday, and 
injuring two women whose curiosity had induced them to 
accompany her. In the second instance, an Inspector 
of Police was summoned to the house by a letter from a man 
who announced his intention of committing suicide, and on 
his forcing the door, the bomb fell, but did not explode. 
An Anarchist has also been arrested, who had asked a 
Deputy for a letter admitting him to the Chamber, but the 
Deputy fortunately had exhausted his privilege. The re- 
maining bombs were filled with innocuous substances, and 
are supposed to be practical jokes; but it is quite possible 
that they are Anarchist contrivances intended to lure the 
police into carelessness in opening them. Naturally, the 
feebler Anarchists would like to kill policemen while them- 
se’ ves at a distance and invisible. It is clearly an Anarchist 
0',ject to cow the police, who behave exceedingly well. 


We have said enough elsewhere of the projects brought 
forward on Wednesday by the Italian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which briefly amount to this, that he has a deficit 
of £7,000,000 to meet, and that he meets it by economies to 
the extent of a million, and an addition to old taxes, which is 
to produce four millions more. The remainder Signor Sonnino 
hopes to obtain from a scheme of conversion, waich appears to 
be somewhat misunderstood in England. As we understand 
the telegrams, bonds held outside Italy and inside Italy are 
to be differently treated. The bondholders abroad are offered 
4 per cent. in gold, with a guarantee against taxation, while 
bondholders at home are offered 4} per cent., with a similar 
guarantee, with payment in currency only. The offer is fair 
in both cases, as acceptance is quite voluntary, and Italian 
Fours without deductions may by-and-by prove to be an 
acceptable stock, but the French are suspicious of voluntary 
conversions, and the stock has fallen three points. 





There was a very curious scene in the Commons on Tuesday. 
Mr. Gladstone had given notice that he would move that the 
Lords’ reasons and Lords’ amendments to the Commons’ 
amendments to the Lords’ amendments on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill be “laid aside.” It appeared, however, that 
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the Speaker ruled out this motion as against the precedents, 
—this form of motion being justified only when the Lords’ 
amendments had invaded the privileges of the House of 
Commons, which in this case was not asserted. Under 
these circumstances, the form of the motion had to be altered; 
but none the less, a fighting-speech against the Lords was 
expected from Mr. Gladstone, and was not made. On the 
contrary, Mr. Gladstone made as mild and conciliatory a 
speech as it was, under the circumstances of a final breach 
with the Lords on the subject of the Contracting-out clause, 
possible to deliver. The Daily Chronicle characterised it as a 
speech which took all the heart out of the Radical Party, and 
vehemently challenged Mr. Gladstone to say whether he 
would resign a leadership which he found too burdensome, or 
assail the Lords as his Radical followers wished them to be 
assailed,—to which challenge, of course, there has been no 
reply. But it probably represents the views of some sixty 
or eighty Radicals. 


Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was simply to discharge the order 
for considering further the Employers’ Liability Bill, as Lord 
Dudley’s Contracting-out clause went to the very heart of 
the measure,—in other words, to drop it,—and he seemed to 
expect the Opposition to resist this proposal, and to try to 
force the Government to go on with the Bill in spite of its 
determination to drop it.. Mr. Balfour, however, declared at 
once that if the Government did not wish to carry so much of 
the Bill as could be carried,—a very much larger proportion of 
its important provisions than anything involved in the Con- 
tracting-out controversy,—it was no business of the Opposi- 
tion’s to try to save it; on which Mr. Asquith tried to show that 
the Opposition agreed with the Government that the measure 
ought to be dropped,—an obviously absurd deduction. Mr. 
Asquith might just as well have said that when the Opposi- 
tion acquiesce in the proposal of the Government that the 
House on its rising shall adjourn to a given day, they actively 
approve of a motion on which they have expressed no opinion 
at all, except that the Government must be assumed to know 
its own business best, and cannot be forced to undertake 
responsibilities which it repudiates. Mr. Chamberlain made 
a lively speech, showing that the Government regard the 
one-tenth of the Bill which they cannot pass, as much more 
important than the nine-tenths of the Bill which they might 
have passed; and then the Opposition walked out, with the 
exception of six members, who, with Mr. McLaren at their 
head, voted against the discharge of the order of the day, 
which was carried by 225 to 6,—majority, 219. The pitched 
battle expected ended flatly in a march-past. 


Of course Mr. Gladstone’s mildness, and the bitter dis- 
appointment of the Radicals, have given rise to many 
political rumours. We were told on Thursday that, according 
to the information received by the Unionist leadérs, there 
would probably be a Dissolution within four or five weeks, 
and that as Mr. Gladstone did not intend to contest Mid- 
lothian again, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael had agreed to 
hold himself in readiness to canvass the constituency 
on behalf of the party who support Home-rule and the 
Newcastle programme. But on Friday we were warned 
that Mr. Gladstone had come to no resolution to retire 
from the Midlothian seat, and that the nomination of 
Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael is only provisional and 
precautionary in case Mr. Gladstone’s health should not 
admit of a renewal of his candidature. Of course, all these 


rumours are of a very hypothetical character, nor do we 
count at present on a Dissolution within the next few weeks. 
Both Sir William Harcourt’s action and Mr. Gladstone’s 
point to the wish to accumulate many more grievances against 
the Lords before inviting the verdict of the country. 
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A large deputation from’ {the London Trades Council and 
from Radical clubs met Mr. Chamberlain, on Wednesday, to 
protest against the Local Veto Bill, to which they objected 
not only in principle, but because it gives the ratepayers a 
power of coercing all other consumers of liquor. It would, 
moreover, enrich all restaurants at the cost of all inns, and 
work everywhere to the advantage of the capitalist. Mr. 
Chamberlain entirely assented to this view, and pointed out 
besides that the Bill would create a large privileged class, all 
who could store liquor being free to drink it, while those who 
have to buy it by the glass would be prohibited from 
getting any. He, however, maintained that the Bill was a 
mere farce, the Government having brought it forward 
to please the teetotalers without the slightest intention 
of passing it. Sir William Harcourt, who at Oxford had 
denounced the project as a piece of “ grandmotherly 
legislation,” had probably come to an agreement with Sir 
W. Lawson without either of them believing in the Bill 
any more than the augurs of Rome believed in the auspices. 
We are as opposed to the Bill as Mr. Chamberlain, as a sense- 
less interference with rightful liberty; but there is not much 
in that argument from insincerity. Modern legislators must 
sanction many things, many stupid and unjust forms of taxa- 
tion, for example, solely because the majority desire it; and 
we do not know that it would be morally wrong, ina statesman 
convinced of the popular will, to let the teetotalers have their 
way, even though he bimself thought them fools for their 
pains. Where our statesmen are so wrong, is not in yielding, 
but in appearing to agree with those who compel them to 


yield. 


Nothing of any importance has come out about Martial 
Bourdin—the man whose bomb exploded and killed him in 
Greenwich Park—beyond the fact that he was not carrying 
a bottle, but a well-made bomb, and must, at the moment of 
explosion, have been preparing it for action of some kind. In 
reply to inquiries in the House of Commons, the Home 
Secretary has stated that the Government has no power to 
expel foreigners, and no intention of asking for a new statute. 
Mr. Asquith, however, has forbidden the Anarchists to turn 
the funeral of Bourdin, which ought to be a melancholy and 
silent burial, into a triumphant glorification. The designed 
procession was prohibited, and no orations permitted 
at the grave. This is wise, as the rough population of 
the neighbourhood—Finchley—might have made a counter- 
demonstration, which would have been fatal to the public 
peace; but speaking broadly, we should be inclined to let 
funerals alone. The lesson that designs of murder lead to 
death is taught there pretty strongly, more strongly, perhaps, 
than orators who do not use English are able to unteach. 


The ultra-Protectionists in France have sustained some- 
thing of a defeat. M. Méline, the head of the party and 
President of the Customs’ Committee, proposed to raise the 
tax on imported wheat from 5fr. to 8fr. per quintal. The 
Russians, however, remonstrated so strenuously, that the 
Government declined to go beyond 7 fr. per quintal, and M. 
Méline gave way. The tax was, therefore, on Wednesday 
fixed by the Chamber at that figure, which, it is believed, will 
content neither French Protectionists nor Russian raisers of 
grain. The former say they are still not repaid for their 
labour, while the latter want free-trade in wheat, and a really 
large market for their produce. France, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary are now all taxing the import of wheat, with 
this effect among others, that England being the only open 
market, the supply here is endless, and still abnormally cheap. 
It is gravely stated, by the way, that neither Russia, America, 
nor India now rule the wheat-market, the three being at the 
mercy of the enormous new supplies now forwarded by the 
Argentine growers. That is bad news for the farmers, but 
clearly our city populations will have enough to eat. 

On Monday the Times published a long letter from Mr. 
Selous, denouncing Mr. Labouchere for the charges he had 
made against the way in which the South Africa Company’s 
forces had conducted the war. To this Mr. Labouchere replied 
on Wednesday in a letter of enormous length, and filled 
to overflowing with vituperative epithets. No doubt the 
killing of the Indunas was a bad piece of bungling, but it 
was by no means intentional. Mr. Selous went to have tea 
with a friend, and left his charges at the mercy of any busy. 





ait. 

body in the camp. The incident shows how absolute). 

necessary is strict discipline in all military matters, }¢ ue 
Selous had felt it would cost him his career to leaye his. 
charges till they were handed over to the proper authority, 

the shooting of the Indunas would never have happened, 
regard to the prisoners, we expect the truth to be that it was 
tacitly, if not actually, ordered that no prisoners were to be 
taken. European prisoners are often a difficulty, but Savage. 
prisoners are an acute source of danger. Again, not much 
humanity was shown to the wounded. And almost neces. 
sarily so, After the white men had been looked after, there. 
was little left in the way of medical care, food, or shelter {or- 
the Matabele. Remember, too, that a wounded savage ig not 
a pleasant person to help, as he suspects you have come to 
finish him by torture, and tries to treat you accordingly, 
The truth is, Mr. Labouchere has entirely overdone hig 
attacks on the Company’s troopers. While he sticks to. 
criticisms of the financial methods of the Chartered Com. 
pany, he does good service; but his heroics in favour of 
those saints in ebony, the Matabele, are preposterous. 


Notes from Ireland, of last Saturday, reprints portions of 
a speech made by Mr. Dillon on January 17th of this year, 
which deserve more attention than they have yet received, 
They show how erroneous is the notion that even the Anti. 
Parnellites have abandoned their incitements to an application, 
of the unwritten law. The speech made at Manorhamilton, 
North Leitrim, and reported in the Freeman’s Journal of 
January 18th, 1894, began by a panegyric on the National 
League movement and its action in regard to land-grabbing, 
We taught the people of Ireland an organisation which, when 
it was in its full vigour, intimidated every landlord and agent 
in Ireland, and made you, the farmers of Ireland, for the 
first time in the history of our country made you the masters: 
in your native land.” The landlords, however, had better 
not rely too much on the present reign of peace. “ It will not 
be wise or prudent for the landlords of Ireland if they refuse 
the terms offered them to-day, when the country is peaceable 
and quiet ...... and drive the people back on their own 
resources and on the organisation and those methods which 
have proved so effective in the past, and which, if we are 
driven to use them in the future, we will use with tenfold 
greater effect.” In another part of the speech, Mr. Dillon, 
says Notes from Ireland, “alluded to the success of his advice 
to make the landlords ‘ rather uncomfortable at home in their 
own districts.’” It is interesting to note that, in spite of 
these fiery speeches, Ireland is still feeling bored and dis- 
illusioned in regard to Home-rule. That seems, at the present 
moment, the one question in which no Irishman can take any 
interest. 


The Irish Queen’s Bench on Monday dealt with the 
accounts of the Dublin Corporation on an application made 
by a ratepayer to oblige the auditor to enforce certain sur- 
charges. The Corporation, among other things, had spent 
£1,000 more on a new ball-room than was a!lowed by the 
Council, and £51 16s. 8d. in connection with the entertain- 
ment provided for the Vartry Waterworks Committee. For 
this the auditor at first surcharged, but then refused to 
enforce repayment. Apparently, inspecting waterworks is 
thirsty work, for the company of forty-six persons in all, 
consumed a bottle-and-a-half of wine and half-a-bottle of 
whisky a-piece. Certain members of the party are stated to 
have been total abstainers. But even taking this into con- 
sideration, and reckoning each Irish abstainer as a three- 
bottle man, this seems a very large consumption for a 
water-party. It was delightfully characteristic of the whole 
proceedings that the auditor should have originally sur- 
charged the cost of the feast, but after he had sent in his 
report, should have come to the conclusion that the surcharge 
ought not to be enforced, and that this appeared to be also 
the opinion of the Local Government Board. The Court 
adjourned the further hearing of the case. Here is a chance 
for one of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s epigrams. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Times states that the 
stories of an agreement between the Sultan of Morocco and 
the Spanish Government are fictions invented to soothe the 
pride of the Spanish people, who are morbidly excited om 
the quarrel. The Sultan has received Marshal Martinez 
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Se capenstemmneteied 
Campos at Fez with the greatest respect, and is willing to 
concede all minor points; but he utterly rejects the demand 
for a million sterling of compensation, declaring that he had 
not instigated the action of the Riff mountaineers, and that 
had time been allowed him, he would have punished them for 
himself. He therefore will not pay one penny. The Envoys 
of the remaining Powers are, however, urging him to avoid 
another war with Spain, and it is probable that if the 
demand is lowered, he will consent to some compromise. 
If he does not, the Spanish Government will be in a 
gerious dilemma. It neither desires a war, nor thinks 
itself justified in waging one; but it is quite unable to 
resist a surge of popular fury, excited by the idea that 
the honour of Spain has been betrayed. If a war 
is finally declared, Spain can do nothing except seize 
Tangier, and thus re-open one of the most dangerous of 
European questions. Perhaps, under the circumstances, the 
easiest course for the Sultan would be to acknowledge a 
debt of half-a-million to the Spanish Government, secured, 
not on the customs of Tangier, but on the revenue of the 
territory behind Melilla. Spanish honour would then be 
satisfied, and nobody would lose anything, for the Sultan 
would leave the debt owing, and the territory is not worth 
seizing. 


Some statements published by Lieutenants Gwynne and 
Morley make it perfectly clear that the fight at Weeima, in 
Sierra Leone, in which the French Lieutenant Maritz was 
killed, arose from a blunder on both sides. The British 
troops, 400 strong, all belonging to the West India Regi- 
ments, were marching against the Sofas, a marauding tribe 
subsequently wiped out, when they were mistaken by the 
French, who were only 30 strong, for native raiders led by 
Mussulmans, who wear white dresses, which, as it chanced, the 
English officers who were roused from sleep were also wearing. 
The British losses were due to the terrible effect of the 
magazine-rifle, the bullets from which poured like hail for the 
first two minutes, and the only pleasant feature in the affair 
was the steadiness of the men from the West Indian Regi- 
ments, who formed up at once and “ returned every individual 
shot.” The moral of the whole business is of course that in 
Africa, as in Europe, two Powers whose territories march 
must either find or create a visible line of demarcation. Or- 
dinary officers cannot recognise frontiers drawn only on maps 
and defined by degrees of latitude and longitude. There 
must be something to see, and the difficulty is to settle on 
something which can be as easily fixed as telegraph-posts. 
That should not be beyond the competence of the engineers 
or the resources of the colony. 





Sir Henry Howorth (M.P. for South Salford) writes an 
interesting letter to the Times of Thursday, on the petulance 
shown by the majority in the Commons in rejecting the 
Employers’ Liability Bill only because the Lords had inserted 
Lord Dudley’s amendment, which can only affect a very small 
proportion of the working class who were looking to that Bill 
for protection. The interest of the letter to us, however, 
consists chiefly in what Sir Henry Howorth says of the Lords’ 
amendments to the Parish Councils, or rather the Local 
Government, Bill. “Some of us,” he says, “have not dis- 
guised, or cared to disguise, that we consider a number 
of the Lords’ amendments to the Local Government Bill 
trivial, exasperating, and imprudent.” And the only amend- 
ment on which Sir Henry insists as really worth maintuining, 
is that which permits the parish meeting to take upon itself 
the work of a Parish Council in very small parishes where it 
is reasonable to grudge the expense of the elections and of other 
provisions involved in the creation of a representative Parish 
Council. The Lords’ amendment (which the Commons have 
so far disapproved) allowed the parish meeting to spare itself 
this expense (if it did not wish to incur it) in any parish of 
less than five hundred souls, while the Commons insist that 
the election of a Council shall be compulsory in every parish 

of more than two hundred souls (or say forty families). Sir 
Henry Howorth does not appear to think it essential to leave 
it optional in every parish of as many as five hundred souls, 
but he does think it monstrously oppressive to impuse all the 
fuss and cost of elections, and all the expenses of an elective 
body, on every parish of more than two hundred souls. Surely 
Some intermediate figure (say, four hundred souls) might be 








fixed upon, beneath which the parish meeting might be left 
at liberty to decline electing a Parish Council, if it pleased. 
We sincerely hope that the Lords will drop most of their 
amendments and that the Commons will have the sense to 
compromise with the Lords in respect of the remainder. 


We observe that the Queen has approved the appointment 
of Canon Furse to the Westminster Canonry vacated by the 
death of Canon Rowsell, and the appointment of the Rev. 
Basil Wilberforce (a most enthusiastic advocate of temper- 
ance) to the Westminster Canonry vacated by Canon Furse, 
to which the living of St. John’s, Westminster, is attached 
We mention these not very important ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, because there has recently been a discussion in the 
World, of February 14th, and also in various recent issues 
of the Church Times and other papers, on the question 
whether Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments have 
been governed by political motives or not; and we wish 
to say that, so far as we can judge, no Prime Minister of 
the last fifty years has made ecclesiastical appointments more 
completely unaffected by political motives than Mr. Gladstone 
As Canon MacColl showed in his letter to the World, out 
of the twelve episcopal appointments made by Mr. Gladstone, 
eight have been filled by strong Tories; while even of the 
remainder, it can hardly be said that they were filled by 
followersof Mr.Gladstone. In the case of the lesser appoint- 
ments, there has been equal, if not greater, indifference shown 
to the political bias of the clergyman preferred. We sincerely 
believe that Mr. Gladstone has always felt enthusiastic political 
support to himself an objection, so far as it goes, rather than 
a recommendation, for ecclesiastical preferment. 


The Times’ correspondent in Berlin forwards some remark- 
able facts as to the number of military suicides. Life in an 
army seems to bore or worry men greatly, the suicides 
among soldiers, even in England, being more than double 
those in the civil population, or, to be exact, amounting to 
2'C9 in every ten thousand of the population against ‘76 as 
the regular average. On the Continent, however, where the 
conscription sweeps into its net a vast number of men to 
whom military life is disgusting, the proportion is much 
higher, being in Austria 12°53, against 1°87 in the civil popu- 
lation; in Germany, 653, against 271; and in France, 333, 
against 187. It is remarkable that the heaviest propor- 
tion of suicides is found among non-commissioned officers, 
their average being double that of private soldiers, probably 
because they feel rebuke more, and are more affected by the 
weight of responsibility. In the really extraordinary Austrian 
case, we must remember that half the population is Slav, and 
has therefore a predisposition to melancholy ; while it is 
probable that, owing to the mixture of nationalities, and 
the deep line drawn between oflicers and men, the “home” 
feeling which should prevail in a regiment is probably less 
developed. We should, however, in the Emperor’s place, 
suspect, and rigorously inquire about, a certain prevalence of 
bullying. 

At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday 
evening, Lord George Hamilton read a paper on “Ocean 
Highways; their Bearing on the Food and Wages of Great 
Britain.” We have dealt elsewhere with its main line of 
thought—the vital necessity for keeping access to England by 
sea uninterrupted—but may mention here the manner in which 
Lord George Hamilton treated the often-expressed opinion that 
in case we lost command of the sea we might obtain our food- 
supplies in neutral bottoms and by the transfer of ships from 
our flag to that of some neutral Power. This Lord George 
Hamilton described as a vain hope. “ Experience showed that 
a neutral flag was not in itself sufficient protection to neutral 
vessels trading to the ports of a belligerent unless the neutral 
had behind it a Navy strong enough to ensure respect for that 
flag.” That is sound sense. We must never forget that, 
above all others, the rules of International Law were “ made 
to be broken.” States may agree to them and observe them 
in peace-time, but war is a form of anarchy, and during its 
existence might is virtually the only right. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— Qe 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RADICALS. 


HE Radicals are turning against Mr. Gladstone. On 

Tuesday night they had a great disappointment. Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of commencing the campaign against the 
House of Lords with the rain of shot and shell which had 
been expected from him, proposed on Tuesday that “the 
order for the consideration of the Lords’ reasons and the 
Lords’ amendments to the Commons’ amendments to the 
Lords’ amendments to the Employers’ Liability Bill” be 
discharged. And he proposed this in a speech not only 
wholly destitute of passion, but which the Daily Chronicle 
describes, more ungratefully than unaptly, as “a few words 
of whispering humbleness.” Mr. Asquith, it says, did 
what he could to cover the retreat of his chief, but “no 
young Minister could completely discount the discourage- 
ment which Mr. Gladstone’s carefully selected phrases 
conveyed. The Liberal Party has, we think, a right to 
know where it stands in this matter. The time has come 
to ask Mr. Gladstone plainly what he intends to do.” And 
then it proceeds to ask the question not only plainly, but 
indeed angrily, “if Mr. Gladstone feels that age and 
infirmities press too heavily upon him for the leadership 
of an uncompromising crusade, it is for him to say so. We 
think he is bound to say so, and to let us know how the 
situation rests.” And it intimates not obscurely that the 
Liberal Party, as it calls the Gladstonians, ought to 
require the resignation of its leader, unless he will enter 
heartily into the crusade against the Upper House, and 
ought to go into the fight without Mr. Gladstone, but with 
some younger and more stout-hearted leader (like Mr. 
Asquith, we suppose, or perhaps Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) in his place. What the Daily Chronicle evidently 
wishes for,—though it does not venture to say so in 
the most appropriate words,—is the deposition of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The deposition of Mr. Gladstone, however, is not exactly 
the kind of opening for a campaign against the House of 
Lords, which would promise a very favourable issue to that 
somewhat serious undertaking. A campaign which begins 
by deposing the only leader under whom the party could 
have fought hitherto with the least chance of success, is a 
good deal more likely to end in disaster, or even in disgrace, 
than in triumph. The Daily Chronicle knows as well as 
possible that the deposition of Mr. Gladstone would be the 
greatest blow ever struck at the cause of Irish Home-rule,— 
a cause to which Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, 
has got the English people to lend a hesitating hearing. 
Now, of course, with Mr. Gladstone’s deposition, the 
alliance with the Irish Party, which is even more essential 
to the prosecution of the war with the House of Lords 
than the alliance with the Labour party, must drop. If 
we understand our contemporary’s policy aright, it would 
be only too glad not only to depose Mr. Gladstone, whose 
heart has never really been in the ranks of the Labour party, 
but to depose the Home-rule question from its leading 
place in the policy of the Gladstonian Party, and to sub- 
stitute the Kight-Hours question and the Trades-Union 
question, and, in general, the leading Labour questions, 
in its place, and to attack the House of Lords expressly 
on the ground that they favour the capitalists, and care 
nothing for the labourers,—a view from which we our- 
selves entirely dissent. But, as we have said already, 
it does not promise well for a great constitutional 
revolution, such as is now contemplated, to begin it by 
swapping horses while they are crossing a very swift stream, 
—to begin it, indeed, by a double change of front, an 
act of ingratitude to Mr. Gladstone, and an act of 
something like desertion of the Irish Party. The Glad- 
stonians owe everything to Mr. Gladstone. Without 
the support of his name, they would now be in a minute 
minority. To go to the country with the sin of ingrati- 
tude to Mr. Gladstone, not only plausibly, but justly, 
charged against them, would lead to the most dramatic 
political collapse of modern times. There is something of 
positive indecency in this violent assault on the only leader 
who could by any possibility have kept the party together 
since Home-rule was proposed. The Gladstonians without 
Mr. Gladstone would be sheep not only without a shep- 
herd, but almost without even a shepherd’s dog. Mr. 
Asquith might, perhaps, persuade a few to tollow him, 





Mr. Burns a few more, Lord Rosebery a good few; but 
which of them would persuade these miscellaneous as 
herds to unite their contingents? With the head-shepherg 
gone, where would be the flock? The Daily Chronicl 
forgets the conditions of the contest. The country ig aad 
only not Socialist as yet, but extremely anti-Socialist, A 
great leader like Mr. Gladstone, who has been anti. 
Socialist all his life, might perhaps be able so far to soften 
the hearts of the English people as to get them to tr 
a few Socialistic experiments. But, on the whole, in spits 
of Trades-Unions, England is still individualist to the core 
And the only consequence of deposing Mr. Gladstone and 
substituting the Labour policy for the Irish policy at the 
head of the Liberal programme, would be to frighten a 
great number of the Gladstonian Members out of the 
ranks of Liberalism, and to repeat in enormously exac- 
gerated proportions the disaster of 1886. The Daily 
Chronicle may take to heart this conviction, that it cannot 
depose Mr. Gladstone without shattering to atoms the 
artificially composed party of which it boasts itself the 
chief organ. 

It is, however, a very curious question how this sudden 
change of attitude in Mr. Gladstone has been brought 
about. It is simply ridiculous to regard the Speaker's 
ruling, that the motion of which Mr. Gladstone had given 
notice was out of order, as the explanation. Granted that 
it was out of order, Mr. Gladstone might surely have 
proposed to disagree with the Lords’ reasons for insisting 
on their amendments, and might have proposed this in 
the very warlike speech which it was generally given out 
that he was to deliver. He had no occasion to propose 
dropping bis own Bill, and still less to propose dropping 
it in a fashion so meek and even deprecatory. Was his: 
heart softened by the attitude of the Unionists on the: 
Lords’ amendments to the Local Government Bill? Did 
he feel that the reluctance of the Unionists to wreck that 
Bill deserved some equivalent concession on his own part, 
and render him unwilling to begin that great constitutiona) 
campaign on which it was supposed that he had deter- 
mined? That is quite possible, for Mr. Gladstone has 
always been disposed, in his own words, to “ think 
once, to think twice, to think three times,” before pro- 
posing to abolish the House of Lords. Or did the peers 
in his own Cabinet revolt? Or is it that some supreme 
authority in the State intimated that this assault on 
the Constitution would be viewed with great disfavour 
in higher quarters? We do not know, of course. Any one 
of these causes, or all of them, may have been at work 
to change Mr. Gladstone’s attitude. But in any case Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers may be sure of this, that it would 
not have been altered without what seems to Mr. Glad- 
stone very good cause, and that, too, a cause profoundly 
affecting the chances of his party with the country at 
large. Doubtless, Mr. Gladstone does not wish to leave 
his party broken up into mutually hostile fragments, and 
that is the supreme danger of the moment, for no one can 
suppose that the Irish party, the Labour party, the Dis- 
establishment party, and the Temperance party have sub- 
stantially the same objects in view. Mr. Gladstone has 
kept them together hitherto, but it is pretty clear, we 
think, that if he delivered himself over heart and soul to 
any one of these sections, especially, perhaps, the Labour 
party, that course would tend towards breaking thecombina- 
tion to pieces. A battle-royal with the Lords, founded on 
the cry of the Trades-Unions alone, especially with a very 
considerable number of working men on the other side, 
would not be at all promising. And Mr. Gladstone was 
probably right in shrinking back from his resolve to 
declare war with them on such a pretext. At all events, 
it would be pure insanity for a party of which Mr. 
Gladstone himself is the only effectual bond, to depose 
him with something like contumely, and then set up a 
sectional leader in his place. The Gladstonians are 
placed in a very unhappy position. But they will not 
mend the matter by revolt against their leader. The 
worst of the policy of depending wholly on one man, is 
that they cannot depose him without defeating themselves. 
Indeed it is far from wise to kick against the pricks. The 
Daily Chronicle would have done better if it had marvelled 
in admiring tones at Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful forbear- 
ance and moderation, and had called upon his followers 
“sl emulate those eminent characteristics of their great 
eader. : 
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THE RELATION OF GREAT BRITAIN TO 
ANARCHY. 


TT is a most perplexing question; but the Government 

if is probably in the right to be slow and cautious in 
its action against foreign Anarchists. In the first place, 
they have not yet forfeited completely that right to asylum 
which this country has always acknowledged in refugees 
who obey the laws of the land, and are not charged on 
cood primd-facie evidence with specific crimes committed 
in any other. They are approaching, it is true, perilously 
near the limit, nor, for our own part, do we believe that 
the claim of hospitality will be much longer respected. 
The Anarchists are not able men, they are always acting 
in all countries against their own interests—can anything 
be madder than threatening barracks full, to use their own 
expression, of “ workmen in coloured jackets ” ?—and their 
very principles are intended to let loose all the crypto- 
lunatics who must, by the law cf things, find refuge in such 
an organisation. A single individual may of his own mere 
motion break up the immunity this country has enjoyed, 
and throw its people into one of their terrible fits of 
indignation against violent wrong. The death of Martial 
Bourdin in Greenwich Park, whatever his precise object 
may have been on the day when Providence passed sentence 
of execution on him, shows clearly that men in possession 
of carefully made bombs exist among us; that they dare 
carry them about, an! that they have murderous designs 
of some kind; and the step from this to an actual and 
“successful ” explosion is a terribly short one. Still, as 
yet none has occurred, and as, if we act, we must act with 
decision and energy and on a large scale, we do not 
wonder that Government is cautious. The people, unless 
excited, will hesitate to give them the large powers which 
will be demanded, and the wise use of which, from the 
very nature of the case, must depend not only upon the 
judgment of the Home Secretary, but upon that of many 
policemen who may not have his skill in weighing evidence, 
or his freedom from partiality. It is probably as well 
to wait, and if we wait, then the action of Govern- 
ment is limited by its powers. The popular notions upon 
this point have no foundation whatever. The Government 
had a right to make a raid on the Autonomie Club as a 
club suspected of illegal objects, and does, in fact, make 
such raids on vicious clubs every week, but it had no 
authority to detain or cross-examine the members, and 
very doubtful authority even to seize their papers, unless, 
indeed, on the suspicion that they would throw light on 
the plans of Martial Bourdin, who clearly was engaged in 
some illegal enterprise. It is not legal to carry or conceal 
bigh explosives. Ag to expelling the foreign Anarchists, 
the Home Secretary, as he explained on Monday, has no 
power of the kind, the persistent popular belief that 
the Sovereign has by prerogative the right of expel- 
ling any alien, being a mere delusion. The Govern- 
ment can, we suppose, surrender a criminal for trial by 
international practice, without any appeal to the Courts, 
but nothing of the kind has ever been done, it would be 
a most invidious power to exercise, and could only be at- 
tempted in an individual case on a specific representation 
from the foreign State. Of course, if necessity arose, 
foreign Anarchists could be shipped for their own 
countries by force, the Government taking a Bill of 
Indemnity afterwards; but in the condition of affairs 
which would make such a measure safe, Parliament will 
be acting with an energy and a ruthlessness quite beyond 
mere decrees of expulsion. It has to be remembered that 
foreign Governments do not want a number of dangerous 
incendiaries dumped upon their shores, and if they had 
no accusations handy upon which to arrest them, might 
refuse them permission to land. 

For the present we suspect that Mr. Asquith is right, and 
that it would be unwise to do more than exercise an intense 
Watchfulness, and keep up a minute and exhaustive com- 
munication with foreign Governments as to all facts dis- 
covered, We cannot go further without risk, either of a 
blunder orof passing the point upto which repressive energy 
18 supported by opinion. At the same time we are bound 
to acknowledge that, although this is probably the best 
policy to pursue, there are some serious objections to it. 
It attracts to our shores every foreign Anarchist who 
thinks himself in danger, and every foreign Anarchist is 
more or less a propayandist of his evil religion. He tries 
to make converts by all means in his power, and is 





therefore a source of danger to the general community. 
The Swiss have found this a very real difficulty, and have 
in consequence used their powers of expulsion with some 
freedom, conveying Anarchists over the frontier in batches 
at a time, greatly to the annoyance of the Italian, among 
other Governments. If the English character were a 
little more sensitive, or the English mind a little more 
receptive of foreign teaching, this would be a serious 
reason for asking for powers of expulsion, such as are 
claimed by all Continental States, or even for powers, 
such as the United States exercise, of refusing per- 
mission to immigrants to land. Our bad people, how- 
ever, do not love destruction—though the writer re- 
members the rick-burnings of the Essex border nearly 
fifty years ago—the very worst of them objecting to 
destroy property that might be stolen, and disliking to 
shed the blood of any one not directly in their way. They 
are not much given, either, to believe in foreigners, or to 
accept abstract ideas from long-haired preachers of revolt, 
and altogether we think we may leave that danger out of 
sight. Another is much more pressing. We do not like 
the idea of being regarded all through Europe as the 
selfish protectors of a disease from whose ravages we 
ourselves are free. There is something in the argu- 
ment that we owe a duty to our neighbours, and 
have no more right to allow Anarchism to grow 
strong here, than we should have to allow the seeds 
of cholera to develop. If it had been true that 
Calcutta was the ultimate seed-bed of cholera, it would 
have been something more than selfish to allow Calcutta 
to remain uncleansed, just as it is at this moment some- 
thing more than selfish in the Sultan to allow Mecca to 
remain the supreme focus and nursery of epidemic 
diseases. It is true foreign nations have treated us 
very badly in this matter, both France and the United 
States allowing Irish secret societies to plot “cam- 
paigns” against English officials and police; but stil} 
our duty is not abrogated by their bad conduct. 
If, for example, the English Anarchists are really, 
as the French assert, actively aiding a plot for “re- 
moving” President Carnot, we cannot admit that mere 
watchfulness and information to the French Government 
comprise the whole cf our duties. We ought to prevent 
the execution of the plot if we can, and if the Government 
has not the power, it should be armed with new preroga- 
tives,—say, the right of prosecuting a conspiracy of the 
kind, as a conspiracy to commit an ordinary but serious 
crime ; that is, in fact, of trying the plotters here as if M. 
Carnot were a British citizen. In the case supposed, the 
French would certainly demand something of the kind from 
us; and we do not see any just or reasonable ground for 
refusal. The right of asy]um is not violated, nor would 
there be any confusion between crime condemned by the 
universal conscience, and crime which is only treason. We 
are not sure, we confess, that common morality and inter- 
national decency do not require some strengthening of 
our laws in this direction in a way which would allow the- 
Howe Secretary on certain information to give effective 
protection to foreign statesmen. We cannot see any moral 
or political reason why even open approval of a plot to 
murder M. Carnot should not be a highly penal offence. 
The English would certainly be delighted if the German 
police arrested and retained men who were plotting to 
shoot at Queen Victoria, and that is precisely the same 
crime. 

The necessity for at least examining the laws is all the 
stronger because it is vain to trust entirely to the watch- 
fulness of the police. They are very energetic and 
patient, and no doubt use a certain amount of secret- 
service money, but they have only eyes and ears like 
other people, and the eyes and ears of no one can 
reveal the secrets of another man’s brain. The police, 
for example, knew nothing of Martial Bourdin’s scheme, 
whatever it was,—the evidence begins to point to 
an attack on the Observatory, but it is far from con- 
clusive. But how could they have known anything ? 
He was in all probability not an agent detached at a 
secret meeting of any society to perform a specified 
task, but an individual who had made up his mind ‘that 
the Observatory was unwatcbed, and that any serious 
injury to it would throw its delicate instruments out of 
gear, and would therefore reverberate through the world 
as a grand advertisement of the mischief-making power 
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himself or received, as appears more probable, from a 
central depét, and proceeded to Greenwich Park to 
carry his purpose into execution. We are assuming 
the object, though it is not yet proved; but, sup- 
posing this to be it, how in the world were the 
police to intercept him? They knew nothing of 
the bomb. They cannot shadow every Anarchist in 
London through every hour of every day, and they had 
absolutely no information to go upon, Bourdin having 
neither intimates nor accomplices. With ordinary secret 
societies it is enough for the police to have a friend on 
the committee; but that is of no particular use in the 
case of Anarchy, the very essence of which is that there 
shall be no government, and that every Anarchist may 
plan for himself, provided he so plans as to produce a 
reverberating act of destruction. The police will do their 
best, we may be sure, and they will have much help from 
the aroused suspicion and dislike of the mass of the 
population ; but it is useless and unjust to expect from 
them impossibilities. It is wise, we believe, to be slow, 
but we must not shut our eyes to the chance that we may 
yet be compelled to arm the Government with much 
greater powers, and to allow them to act on strong suspicion 
as well as legal evidence. Of course, such action must 
end in preventive detention only, and not in capital punish- 
ment; but we may yet be forced by the opinion of Europe, 
and of all good men, if plots continue, to go as far as 
that. 





AFTER ME,—WHAT NEXT ? 


R. GLADSTONE, as he watches the murmurings 

of “ the sects and factions ambitious of ascendency 

and burning for revenge,” as Macaulay has it, must, we 
think, often ask himself, “After me,—what next?” 
Perhaps the answer should be, perhaps it will be,—‘ A 
long reign of Mr. Balfour.’ And but for the stirrings of 
self-will in the Democratic party, which may render that 
party too restless and too powerful to yield itself to the 
tranquillising rule of Conservative traditions however 
popular, we should be inclined to anticipate that this 
would be the probable answer to the question. Even now 
it may well be so. We see, indeed, that there is a wistful 
vision of new and untried remedies for the various ills of 
human life stirring the hearts of the people, which pro- 
mises a great deal of impatience unless experiments of a 
very dubious kind shall be made and found fruitless of bene- 
ficial result. But the critical question is how far that 
impatience pervades the great masses of the people, and 
how far their sobriety counteracts it. If that impatience 
dominates the representatives of the people, if it is not 
controlled by shrewdness, sagacity, and caution, then one 
of the more daring and sanguine of the popular leaders may 
grasp the reins and succeed, perhaps, in holding them. But 
we confess ourselves more or less hopeful that that sobriety 
which is at the very foundation of the English middle- 
class character, will also show itself dominant in the 
English working-class character, and that representatives 
like Mr. Burt will make good their influence over the 
masses, rather than representatives of the type of Mr. 
Woods or Mr. Burns. Still, this is just the question. 
We may fiva the democracy inclining as much to caution 
as the temper of the middle-class. We may find the 
working men who feel strongly the magic of property 
asserting themselves over the working men who feel still 
more strongly the attraction of unreal dreams. And if it 
be so, we may see the epoch of Mr. Gladstone’s ascendency 
passing gradually into the epoch of Mr. Balfour’s, who 
certainly possesses more thanany other popular leader of the 
magnetism of Mr. Gladstone, without any large admixture 
of his sanguine audacities. But if the ferment which 
Mr. Gladstone has certainly introduced into the blood 
of political Liberalism does not admit of so safe a solution 
of the great democratic problem, what will be the prospect 
then? For there are not a few rising men whose instinct 
leads them to try dangerous experiments rather than to 
eschew them,—especially, for instance, Mr. Asquith, and 
possibly Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. We do not count 
much on Lord Rosebery, for though he his at least as much 
genius for rule as any other of the adherents of the 
party of experiment, we cannot say that we ever expect 
a statesman who is banished to the House of Lords 
to exert the same control over the restless men of his 
own party which a bold leader in the House of 








| 
Commons might exert. If Lord Rosebery took y th 
cry against the House of Lords merely for the pu a ; 
seating himself, as he might, perhaps, contrive to do : 
the House of Commons, then, and then only, we shonld 
be disposed to think that Lord Rosebery would have th 
best prospect of succeeding to something of Mr, Glad. 
stone’s sway over the party of dangerous experiments, 
But for the present Lord Rosebery is heavily weighted by 
his peerage, since it is very much easier to guide te 
Conservative Party from the “ great, dim, lampless, dee 
unpeopled world” of the House of Lords, than it ig 4 
rule the Liberals from the same desolate region. With 
such a lieutenant as Mr. Balfour, and such colleagues as 
Mr.Goschen, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Salisbury has not found it difficult to exert a very power. 
ful control over the Conservatives from the empty benches 
of the House of Lords. But then the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists are a comparatively manageable party 
They have a great distrust of quack remedies, not a great 
passion for trying them, and that is just the secret of the 
wide difference between the difficulty of keeping the Con. 
servative rank-and-file in good discipline, and the difficulty 
of keeping the Liberal rank-and-file in equally good dis. 
cipline, without any personal contact with them. With such 
contact, we should expect Lord Rosebery to succeed better 
than either Mr. Asquith or Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
because he has more imagination and more humour. 
Without it he will be seriously crippled, and we should 
imagine that a much less masterly ruler in the Commons 
would succeed better than a much abler pilot in the 
Lords. Of course, it may be asked why we do not take 
Sir William Harcourt, with all his wit and pliancy, and 
his advantage of position as the acknowledged lieutenant 
of Mr. Gladstone, into account. The answer is simple,— 
he has not sufficient earnestness and conviction to carry 
a Democratic party with him. The people cannot be 
ruled except by a man who really believes in him- 
self, and no one thinks that Sir William Harcourt 
believes in himself. He does nicely to amuse the Liberal 
Party, but he cannot impart to it a trace of that convic- 
tion that it is on the right tack which is essential to the 
self-confidence of the party. To Sir William Harcourt 
they listen and laugh, but they never catch the infection 
of earnest belief in themselves, which is of the very 
essence of the energy and prosperity of a party of reform. 
The effect of a great speech of Sir William Harcourt’s is 
to make his followers regard politics as an excellent sport, 
but not as a world of serious duty. And it does not do 
for Liberals to regard their reforms as accomplished 
jesters regard their efforts to put their audience in good 
humour. Sir William Harcourt could never lead the 
Democratic party to victory. He would soon inspire it 
with the most acute self-distrust. 

There remains in the House of Commons Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who is as able as Mr. Balfour, and with much 
more sanguine belief in popular and _ progressive 
measures than Mr. Balfour. And but for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s abstract Radicalism on matters ecclesiastical, he 
might well have led the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons with as much ability, and even more capacity 
to raise the hopes of the people, than Mr. Balfour's 
philosophic scepticism allows him to feel. Unfortunately, 
as a Unionist leader, Mr. Chamberlain is disqualified 
by his sincere hostility to an Established Church, 
though he sees that this is not the time to urge such a 
policy as Disestablishment on the people of England. 
Still, even his abstract belief in the policy of Disestablish- 
ment is a serious disqualification for the chief command 
of the Unionist party; otherwise Mr. Chamberlain's 
sanguine schemes for securing to the respectable labourer 
a tranquil and comfortable old age, might do much 
to gain popularity for the Unionists, if they only adopted 
them. No man is more competent than Mr. Chamberlain to 
lead the House of Commons and govern England ; but he 
would only inspire the Conservatives with distrust if he 
were not in strict alliance with the Conservative leader ; 
and as for the Liberals, while they lean on the Irish vote, 
Mr. Chamberlain is impossible. There is no enemy 
whom the Irish Home-rulers fear so sincerely, and 
hate so profoundly. Mr. Chamberlain barred their path 
at the moment when success seemed to be within their 
grasp. 

Supposing, then, that Mr. Gladstone, as he watches the 
fury of the Radicals against him, wistfully asks himself 
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«After me, what next?” we believe that he should 
answer,—either “the deluge,” or Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour,—or Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, the doubt 
of course being whether Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith 
could act together. Mr. Asquith is a pronounced 
federalist, much more than a Home-ruler,—an advocate 
of Home-rule all round,—and Lord Rosebery, we imagine, 
has no fancy at all for a symmetrical disintegration of the 
United Kingdom. Again, Mr. Asquith is disposed to go 
yery far in experimental concessions to the Labour party ; 
and Lord Rosebery, we imagine, is not at all disposed to 
advance rapidly in that dangerous direction. On the 
whole, we hope that it may prove to be the reign of 
Mr. Balfour, with Mr. Chamberlain as his colleague. The 
ascendency of Lord Rosebery would be the next best 
solution; but unless Lord Rosebery can manage to get 
the House of Commons to allow Peers to accept the offers 
of constituencies to give them seats in the House of 
Commons, if they prefer such seats,—and this is, we fear, 
the last thing which the House of Commons would be 
inclined to allow,—we do not think Lord Rosebery could 
manage his party in that House, except through some 
strong leader who would practically be able to dictate to his 
chief, and who would, therefore, drag Lord Rosebery after 
him into a policy far removed from hisown. Mr. Asquith 
is a strong man, but a strong man without imagination and 
an almost superstitious belief in the power of an ignorant 
democracy to right itself and correct its own blunders. 
We fear that “ After me, Mr. Asquith,” might turn out 
not very differently from “ After me, the deluge.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s sanguine and credulous optimism has led 
him intoa position which he can neither resign without the 
greatest peril to his country, nor retain without anxieties 
too oppressive for a statesman of his physical infirmities 
and his heavy burden of years, 





THE OPTIMIST VIEW OF WAR. 


E cannot get really interested in the dispute between 

Mr. Labouchere and the great African hunter, 

Mr. Selous, on the question whether the invaders of 

Matabeleland did or did not commit brutalities. A priori, 

they were not likely to be excessively brutal, for they were 

all Colonists, and most of them intended to settle, for a 

time at all events, in the land they conquered. So far 

as we can judge, moreover, the evidence on which Mr. 

{abouchere relies is obviously worthless ; while Mr. Selous 
himself is a man whose testimony ought of itself to out- 

weigh that of a dozen witnesses, his reputation for 

unusual truthfulness being fully established in the 

rather exacting local opinion. Nevertheless, we do 

not doubt that if Mr. Labouchere will spend enough 

energy and money in the search, he will find evidence 

of occasional brutalities committed in the campaign, 

and of some unnecessary killings, though not of de- 

liberate or protracted cruelty. The first curse of 

war is the brutality it breeds. very army, whether 
levied by the conscription of law, or the equally 

irresistible conscription of want, has always con- 
tained, and always will contain, a proportion of daring 
ruffians who, under the excitement of the contest, get, 
as they say, ‘blood in the eyes,” and become capable, 
under provocation, of any act of bloodthirsty oppression. 
Good Generals, who know how opposed this spirit of 
lawlessness is to discipline, do their utmost to keep it 
down, if necessary by severe punishment ; and in “ good ” 
regiments, which means regiments well commanded, a 
healthy opinion grows up which holds savages in check; 
but they always exist, and, opportunity given, will reveal 
themselves. The writer remembers to this hour a story 
he heard at the last storm of Rangoon in 1852, which 
exactly illustrates this temper. General Godwin, a most 
humane man, was exceedingly anxious that the Talines, 
or Peguans proper, who were known to be secretly 
favourable to the British, should not be molested, and 
issued strict orders on the subject, which: it was 
the easier to obey because the race wore a kind of 
chignon at the back of their heads. Nevertheless, as the 
soldiers were fighting their way up the broad stairs 
of the Great Pagoda, a soldier quite needlessly killed a 
Taline, who was sitting out of the way in one of the vast bays 
or recesses off the stairs. “ What made you do that, you 
scoundrel?” shouted an officer who saw the incident; 
“you saw the man was a Taline.” “What the hell, Sir, 


was he so fat for?” was the soldier’s reply as he plunged 
again into the shot. There isa proportion of such ruffians 
in every army, who, in the moment of action, cannot be 
fully restrained ; and we no more believe in sinless war 
than in a war in which no wounded are left untended by 
doctors. It is not a question of white wars or black 
wars; the evil is a concomitant of all wars. Black wars 
are the worst, because pride of race is instinctive and 
incurable, and the higher race rages with a sense of 
insult at its suffering from the lower; but horrors 
occurred in the German invasion and in Sherman’s 
march to Richmond, though, in both cases, the men 
were better than ordinary soldiers. All that can be 
done is to reduce the evil to the lowest proportions, to 
punish any transgression when that is possible, which is 
not always the case, the soldiers shielding brave comrades 
even when they are ruffians; and above all to avoid the 
monstrous and impolitic order “no quarter,” which 
soldiers always take as a release from the dictates of 
humanity. The tone improves with every war, and we 
hope yet to see the soldiers apply the informal but effective 
barrack discipline which punishes cowardice, theft, and 
some other offences, to cruelty even in the field ; but at the 
end there will remain a certain amount of unpunishable 
brutality. Bad men whese bones may be broken or their 
eyes knocked out at any moment, get into an evil temper, 
and the method of composing an army of good men only 
is undiscovered and undiscoverable. No campaign will 
bear the microscope, and the effort to apply one to the 
Matabele invasion is nothing but an effort specially to 
discredit a force which, by the best testimony from the 
spot, behaved especially well. 

We have little more hope of the extinction of war, or of 
the burden now so terrible,—of military preparation. It 
is as certain that nations will quarrel as that individuals 
will ; it is most improbable that when the quarrel is vital 
they will submit to arbitration; and when the quarrel has 
once attained that height, there is no substitute for war 
even conceivable by the mind. War might be stopped in 
the rest of the world by the five European Powers 
agreeing to give judgment in every case of dispute, and to 
enforce that judgment collectively ; but even that nearly 
impracticable system—impracticable because the Supreme 
Tribunal could hardly punish either the United States or 
China if either chose to resist to the death—would be power- 
less to avert war if the five Powers quarrelled, as they are 
now doing, amongst themselves. Nor are we sure that if war 
could be prevented, the long years of bickering, toycotting. 
and brutality, such as have for twenty-three years divided 
Germany and France, would be so acceptable a substitute, 
or would tend in any solid way to make mankind either 
happier or more noble. It is far easier to reduce war to a 
minimum than to extinguish it, and there is fair reason to 
hope that this is being done. The progress of military 
science, and indeed of all science, has shortened wars, has 
arrested the old pillage of provinces, and has rendered the 
coercion, which means the oppression, of peaceful citizens 
much less necessary. No army will starve while the citizen 
hasfood; but good commissariat arrangements have stopped 
that horrible plunder of necessaries which, even in the wars 
at the beginning of this century, made invasion worse 
than pestilence, and converted regular troops into ravening 
mobs of brigands. There has come a severe check, too, to 
all war. Nothing strikes the observer as more wonderful 
than the fact that the whole Continent, armed to. the 
teeth and full of national hatreds, should remain at peace, 
the nations being positively cowed by the magnitude of 
the risks they have brought upon themselves. That 
situation is supposed to be temporary, but it may last a 
long while, more especially if its excessive cost can in any 
way be alleviated. That, however, is most difficult, even 
if not impossible. M. Julies Simon’s suggestion, an agree- 
ment to adopt one year’s service as a universal rule, 
would effect the end; but it is premature and will not be 
adopted. Fifty years hence, when the popular education 
of the masses has done its work, and civilised men can 
learn discipline in twelve months, it may be accepted ; 
but the world is not ready yet. The Russians, Italians 
of the South, Austrians, and men of the Balkans, could 
not be turned into soldiers in the time, and their rulers 
could not consent to inefficient armies. They need force 
too much also to hold society together during the strange 
experimental period on which all Europe is. obviously 





entering, and through which it will blunder and plunge 
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towards a new and, let us hope, a happier distribution of 
the rewards of labour. We hope more from changes in- 
troduced by military chiefs themselves than from any inter- 
national agreement. It is just possible that relief may be 
found from the burden of preparation in a new reading 
of the word “mobilisation,” or, in other words, that a 
comparatively small but intensely mobile army, with a 
population behind it drilled on the Swiss system, or on an 
improved version of our own volunteer system, might be 
found as effective as the present enormous and rather 
unwieldy masses. This is an idea which has occurred to 
many Generals, and if every country were unassailable 
except on one side it would be visibly true, the small army 
being always able to secure the country time for the levée 
en masse. As it is, the idea is less hopeful; but it may be 
worked out yet, and then the nations, fully armed and able 
to bear their burdens, but reluctant to run the great risk, 
may watch each other in peace for a generation or two. It 
is not a prospect to excite grave men to much cheerfulness, 
but it is as good a one as the reasonable will entertain. 
OF course if the world suddenly grows wiser things may 
go better than we dream, but of that vast change what 
are the reasonable chances? Will the masses fifty years 
hence be better educated than the few are now; and 
are the few wise upon this question of war? We see no 
evidence of it, rather, we may say, we see strong evidence 
against it; for Parliaments contain the pick of the people, 
and are certainly as aggressive, as nervous, and as anxious 
for extravagant preparation as the masses behind them. 
Secret voting in the Parliaments would increase, not 
decrease, the military and naval burdens on the people, 
which are resisted from below, not from above. There 
may, in short, be slow improvement; but war will remain 
the ultima ratio of the civilised peoples; the preparation 
for war, though possibly reduced in weight, will still be 
‘the heaviest burden in any State; and war itself, though 


-shortened by science and regulated by opinion, will still 


develop occasional scenes of atrocious and unnecessary 
brutality. 





TORD G. HAMILTON ON OUR FOOD-SUPPLIES. 


NGLAND is no longer a country. She is morally 
and politically in the position of a city which 
includes a large number of parks and gardens, but which 
cannot produce the food required to support the people who 


«dwell within it. That is a fact so opposed to the notion of 


“the right little tight little island,” self-contained, self- 
sufficient, and depending on nothing but itself, that the 
people of the United Kingdom have been very slow to 
realise it. Realise it they must, however, for till it is 
realised and acted upon, the position of the nation cannot 
be safe. Granted that we have come to occupy, as regards 
the rest of the world, the position of a city rather than of 
a country, what ought we to do? That is the question 
which immediately presents itself. A city, in dealing with 
the risks of war, has to resolve to do one of two things if it 
is to survive. These are either to provision itself against 
« siege, or else to maintain such a force as will always keep 
epen the roads by which the city is supplied with food. 
Eagland then, since she cannot produce the food required 
to feed her people, and is thus in the position of a city, 
must, in view of the risk of war, resolve to do either one 
or the other of these two things. But clearly she cannot 
adopt the alternative of provisioning herself against 
a siege. It may be possible to store six months’ food 
for a city like Paris; but it would be obviously quite 
impossible to accumulate the bread, beef, and mutton 
required for thirty-five million people. There remains, 
then, nothing but the second alternative,—the alternative 
of keeping open the roads of supply, and insuring that 
there shali be a free influx of food into the British Isles. 
Keeping the sea clear for our commerce thus becomes 
not the wisest or the best or even the cheapest policy in the 
eud, but an absolute sine qud non. It is not that without 
taking that course we cease to be great or strong or able to 
take our proper place in Europe, but that without that we 
are not—that we must cease to exist altogether, must go 
aut as completely as Venice would go out if the railway 
viadect were brok n down and all approach by water 
prevented. 

The enforcing of the principle that the command of the 
sea is essential to our national existence is then one of the 
‘est pieces of work in which our statesmen can engage. 
We way specially congratulate Lord George Hamilton on 





— —rTs 
the way in which he persists in bringing home to the 
nation the madness of neglecting to make alequats pro- 
vision for keeping our ocean highways free to commerea 
On Tuesday night he read a paper on this subject to the 
Royal Statistical Society, and urged on that body the im. 
portance of inquiring into and setting before the public the 
exact figures in regard to our dependence upon foreign food 
supplies. Lord George Hamilton began by pointing out 
how Englishmen, just because for ninety years they have 
had command of the sea, have come to think that it is a 
law of nature that no one shall prevent the free access 
of ships to our ports. They have got into the habit 
of regarding the free use of the sea, “in all times ang 
under all conditions, as an inalienable right—a heritage 
that is protected by some irrevocable law of trespass— 
and the likelihood of any interference with or loss of this 
power is to many minds so beyond the horizon of the 
possible, that it is dismissed as an unnatural contingency 
no more likely to occur than the destruction of these 
islands by earthquake.” But, as he goes on to show, 
immunity in the past is no guarantee for the future, 
“unless the conditions of the past and future are alike 
and unchangeable.” We can, in fact, only keep the com- 
mand of the sea by the rule of “big battalions,’—by — 
having, that is, a Fleet stronger than any which can be 
brought against us. That part of our ocean-borne trade 
which is conducted in sailing-ships would, of course, be 
the first to suffer if our supremacy at sea were impaired. 
But this means that 16 per cent. of the sea-transport now 
supplying our wants would disappear. The slow steamers 
would soon follow suit, and we should thus be reduced to 
dependence upon the higher class of steam-vessels. The 
result of this could not but be disastrous, both as regards 
our food-supplies and our imports of raw material. 
In other words, the prices of provisions of all kinds 
would rise, while at the same time a large number 
of men would be thrown out of work. Some of the figures 
given by Lord George Hamilton in regard to our depend- 
ence upon foreign food, are very ‘striking. The ratio of 
increase in foreign food is much in excess of the ratio of 
increase in the population. ‘“ Foreign food-supplies have 
during the last twenty years gradually obtained preponder- 
ance because home-grown food has almost reached its 
full limits of remunerative production, and the increasing 
powers of consumption of a growing population have had to 
be almost entirely met by extraneous supplies. This pro- 
cess must continue, and if its development during the next 
twenty years is as rapid as it has been in the past, in little 
more than twenty years hence home produce will have 
receded from being less than one-half of the total supply 
of food to less than one-fourth.” Lord George Hamilton 
further points out that if our transport trade was 
diminished by a third owing to war-risks, the country 
would be deprived of an amount of food equivalent to the 
food required for sixty-three days, or, as he puts it, “the 
whole population would be for sixty-three days foodless.” 
Lord George Hamilton adds, more Hibernico, that “it 
would be beyond the power of any statistician to in any 
way gauge or estimate the amount of misery, suffering, and 
destitution such a want of daily sustenance would entail.” 
We should think so. Since we are not a nation of Dr. 
Tanners, it would simply be a question of counting the 
corpses. 

Lord George Hamilton ended his paper by pointing out 
that the risk of our ocean highways being stopped by 
war, was like the sword of Damocles. His hope was that 
the Society would examine the matter from the statistical 
standpoint, and would inquire whether there was not 
such a sword hanging over our food-supplies and our 
industries, and if so, would use their statistical knowledge 
to show how such a danger can be “ reduced and safe- 
guarded.” That is good sense. When a business man 
notices that his insurance is not big enough to cover his 
risks, and ought to be increased, he wisely culls in the 
experts to calculate thuse risks as nearly as possible. If 
the Statistical Society can be induced to give us reliable 
figures as to the extent of our dependence upon ocean-borne 
trade,—(1), As regards food ; (2), as regards raw material, 
and also information as to the probable effect of war with 
countries able to keep cruisers at sea, a very useful work 
would be accomplished. It is clear that we should increase 
our Fleet to cover the increase of our commerce on the 
one hand, and to regain the position of superiority over 
foreign Fleets which we are at present in danger of losing. 
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The exact amount of the increase needed is, however, 
difficult to settle, and must depend in some measure on 
facts and figures, such as those asked for by Lord George 
Hamilton. For ourselves, however, we believe that only 
one principle of increase will in the end prove satisfactory. 
We must have enough ships to seal up the fleets and 
cruisers of the enemy in their ports, just as Nelson sealed 
them up in the old war. In this matter, sentiment and 
common-sense agree. We must literally, as well as poeti- 
cally, regard the blue water as Britannia’s realm. In war 
time, the ship that leaves the limit of the enemy’s shore is 
entering English territory. Invasion must be considered 
to begin with any interference with the ocean highways. 
The notion of an English ship being seized in the mid- 
Atlantic ought to affect us just as the thought of a raid of 
French dragoons across the Rhine affects Germany. That 
is the kind of feeling which we ought to cultivate, for it 
is the only safe one. To use Lord George Hamilton’s 
apt words, “the freedom of sea-communications between 
Great Britain and the outer world is as essential to her 
existence as the passage of air through the windpipe of 
any human being is to the preservation of his life.” 


THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 


HE restoration of Italian finance interests all Europe, 

not only because of the magnitude of the Italian 
Debt—nearly five hundred millions—but because Italy 
bankrupt would cease to be a great Power, to the dislocation 
of the arrangements which preserve peace. The situation 
recently has been, and indeed is now, sufficiently grave. 
The Floating Debt amounts to £20,000,000 sterling, 
owing on bills which must be renewed every few months, 
usually by the aid of financiers, who charge their own 
terms, and often claim, in return for their assistance, to 
influence the whole policy of the State. No Government 
so situated can afford to offend them, and so leave itself 
without the cash supplies peremptorily required for the 
daily service of the State. This Floating Debt, too, is 
increasing at a dreadful rate, for funding it in the present 
state of Italian credit would involve ruinous loss; and 
the actual expenditure, says Signor Sonnino, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, exceeds actual receipts 
by £7,000,000 sterling a year. That is to say, in 
three years more the Floating Debt would be doubled, 
renewals to such a vast extent would have become 
difficult or impossible; and, in short, bankruptcy would 
at last have arrived, with its necessity for compositions, 
its loss of credit, an] its sudden weakening of the internal 
as well as external prestige of the State. Clerks, even if 
regularly paid, do not obey a bankrupt master as they do 
asolvent one. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to 
refill the Treasury ; but at the same time, as all the world 
knows, the difficulties are nearly insuperable. The King 
and the small group who with him direct the foreign 
policy will not consent to heavy military reductions, the 
peasantry are groaning under their taxation and the fall in 
prices, and in Sicily the communal assessments, coupled 
with a radically bad tenure, have driven the population to 
the despair which produces insurrections. The state of 
Ireland was never worse than is the state of the island 
which ought to be the garden of the Mediterranean. Under 
these circumstances, Signor Crispi’s picked financier, Signor 
Sonnino, on Wednesday produced his Budget, and it is 
something to say for it that, if successful, it really meets 
the situation, and that, although it affects many interests, 
it was received with a general chorus of approval. The 
deficit is to be made up, first, by economies in the civil 
administration ; and, secondly, by fresh taxation. As to 
the economies, which extend to £1,080,000 for the forth- 
coming year, and £720,000 more by-and-by, Signor Sonnino 
18 really very clever. He is evidently going to reduce estab- 
lishments largely by dismissing officials and throwing 
certain branches of administration on the rural districts ; 
but he does not say this, because, if he did, every Deputy 
would bargain for the exemption of his supporters and 
his district as the price of his vote. Instead, the Italian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asks for “ full powers ”—that 
1s, despotic powers—to decree reforms in the Administra- 
tion, and these will be granted, because the responsibility of 
dismissing employ¢s and imposing burdens on the districts 
will then fall not on the Deputies, but on the King’s 
Government, and especially on Signor Sonnino. “They 
have withdrawn your grant or rendered you destitute,” 








will the Deputy remark; “not I. I never expected when 
I voted the powers that tLey would be used to your detri- 
ment.” The deficit being thus reduced to £5,900,000, 
the Minister proposes increases on various old taxes, 
one on land, one on corn, one on salt, one on spirits, one 
on income from stocks and shares, one on income generally, 
and one on a variety of small imposts. None of the in- 
creases are heavy, but their total yield is expected to be 
£4,000,000, and as none of them are new there will be no 
increase in the expenditure on collection. The taxation of 
imported corn is expected to be popular instead of un- 
popular with the peasants and the landlords, and the 
poorer dwellers in towns are granted a boon which 
they will highly value in the shape of the total abolition 
of octroi duties upon their food. Even with these new 
taxes, however, the deficit is not met, but Signor Sonnino 
hopes that his decisive course of action will raise the 
national credit, and that a large section of Italian 
bondholders will convert their 5 per cent. bonds, now 
bearing a tax of 13 per cent., into bonds at 4 per cent., 
exempted for ever by statute from national or municipal 
taxation. If this offer is accepted, the deficit will possibly 
be made up, especially as the “economies” are to reduce 
expenditure at an increasing rate; and if it is not, Signor 
Sonnino probably thinks that he has gone as near to an 
equilibrium as he dare go, and that a deficit of, say two 
millions sterling, can be endured for a few more years 
without danger of bankruptcy. 

It is a clever scheme when we reflect that the Budget has 
to pass the Chamber, and that to an Italian Deputy the 
interest of his special constituents is apt to be the first, if 
not the only, consideration ; but like most Budgets, it does 
not suggest cheerful considerations. Taxation all through 
the Continent of Europe grows heavier and heavier. Itis 
all very well to say that it is better adjusted, the rich 
paying more and the poor less, but the burden on the 
whole community grows always heavier. <A bigger share 
of the total production is taken by the State; and the 
capacity of the people for paying labour, trying new 
industries, or saving for old age is thereby diminished. 
In some countries, Italy especially, the proportion taken 
is very large, many economists holding that in the whole 
Peninsula one-third of all a man earns goes to the tax- 
gatherer ; while even in France it is probably more than 
a fifth. And there is so little direct return. If the people 
had more to eat, or better housing or lighter work, the 
expenditure would seem to be repaid; but as it is, the 
revenue goes in paying wages for work which, though 
abundantly necessary, is not fruitful; one-half at least 
being expended on the prevention of evil,—that is, invasion, 
crime, insurrection, and evasion of State dues. Even the 
communal expenditure is a good deal of it infructuose ; 
for although smooth roads pay, and education increases 
power, the outlay on public buildings only gratifies esthetic 
sentiment, and the outlay on officials is much of it pure 
waste. If they were worked as good clerks are worked, 
half the number would suffice. We suppose a remedy 
will come when the pressure becomes too great to bear ; 
but there is little sign of its coming yet. On the contrary, 
local debts increase everywhere, there are everywhere 
fresh demands for State supervision, and everywhere, on 
the Continent at least, there is an extraordinary readiness 
to increase the total mass of State employment. The 
people seem bent on an unformulated collectivism,—the 
State being asked either to do or to aid everything, and 
to employ everybody, and the community taxing itself to 
meet the inevitable expenditure. The outlook, so far as 
we see, is not pleasant for the masses any more than for 
the classes, and there is this feature in it which deserves 
attention. The communities are not producing any great 
financial statesmen. Austria must have a great financial 
administrator in the Baron de Kallay, who is turning 
Bosnia into a model province, and all the States count in 
the ranks of officials many scund business men; but of 
men like Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone, men of 
originality applied to finance, we hear nothing at all. No 
doubt such men are for the moment heavily handicapped, 
for the masses believe in Protection, and they do not; but @ 
still they should be more in front than they appear to be. 
Dr. Miquel, for example, does not solve his problem ; and 
we find it difficult to believe that, if there were a Mr. 
Gladstone in Madrid, the finances of Spain, where the 
Army is not a crushing burden, could no be put straight. 
Democracy seems puzzled where to find original financiers, 
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just as it would be puzzled if it were asked to find numis- 
matists and astronomers. Necessity will produce the men, 
no doubt; but the economic condition of States will pro- 
bably prove a perplexity and a source of suffering for a 
good many years. 


SOCIALISM IN CEREALS. 


it is an agreeable variety when Socialism exchanges 

the professor’s chair or the demagogue’s platform for 
an arena in which it is forced to express itself in terms of 
practical legislation. In England this change is not often 
witnessed. Socialism is omnipresent in the monthly 
magazines, occasionally parades the streets, and now and 
again peeps out in an obscure corner of a Ministerial Bill. 
But it commonly keeps clear of the House of Commons, 
or, if it does assert itself, avoids tying itself down to any 
working proposal. The English Socialist is a very 
academical person. He may say and do things which 
seem hardly consistent with this character, but the dis- 
crepancy is only superficial. In the sense of loving abstract 
resolutions—if, indeed, he gets so far as that—rather than 
Bills which have been put into working shape by a com- 
petent draughtsman, he is instinct with the academical 
temper. In France, things have passed beyond this stage, 
and a Socialist never feels more at his ease than when 
drawing up a projet de loi. It suits his taste for precision 
and exactness, even in things which to Englishmen seem 
least to admit of them. 

This is illustrated in an interesting debate which 
has been going on in the Chamber of Deputies on an 
amendment moved by M. Jaurés to a Government Bill 
dealing with the duties on corn. M. Jaurés’ proposal 
is to make the import of wheat a State monopoly. At 
present the trade is in the hands of middlemen, and, as in 
all trades managed by a ring of speculators, it is subject 
to great fluctuations of price. In modern times the only 
attempts made to check these fluctuations have been in 
the direction either of Protection or of Free-trade. For 
Free-traders, says M. Jaurés, “the entire planet is the 
field of battle ;” while Protectionists try to set up barriers 
which only result in making “as many distinct battle- 
grounds as there are distinct nations.” M. Jaurés’ de- 
scription of the weak points of these two systems was 
extremely telling. The universal rivalry demanded by 
Free-trade creates or aggravates inequalities of fortunes. 
Protection, on the other hand, offers only half-measures, 
which are generally “inconsistencies without being reme- 
dies.” They may prevent the agriculturist from dying, 
but they do not help him to live. Socjalism stands out- 
side both these systems. They belong to a society which is 
passing away, and they alike help to convince the peasantry 
that there is but one “ clear, efficacious, and decisive” way 
out of their misery—the State monopoly of imports. M. 
Jaurés was not in the least disturbed by the analogies of the 
Roman Empire and of Egypt under Joseph. Those who em- 
ploy them as objections to his scheme, do not see what it is 
that marks them off from the present proposal. In Rome 
and in Egypt, the nation did not exist. The economic 
sovereignty then belonged to privileged oligarchies, as it 
still belongs to their descendants. But now there is a 
nation waiting to take their place and functions upon 
itself,—a nation which is already organised politically, 
and which Socialists wish to organise economically. Left 
to the tender mercies of speculators in corn, Paris may, at 
any moment, starve. Under a State monopoly, there 
would always be enough of corn in the country, and never 
toomuch. The great cities would no longer be exposed 
to famine, while the peasantry would enjoy the advantage 
of unvarying prices. The equation between the two needs 
can be worked out successfully by the State, and by the 
State alone. And then, as a sensible bribe to the agricul- 
turists, he suggested a normal price which would “ con- 
tain in itself a large element of Protection.” Witha 
minimum price thus fixed by the State, the agricultural 
working class would have the same advantage that Social- 
ism proposes to secure to the town workman in the shape 
of a minimum wage. And both alike would be guarded 
against the invasion of foreign labour. Here, however, M. 
Jaurés became less intelligible than he had hitherto been. 
Socialism bas always identified itself with the brotherhood 
of man, and risen superior to such petty considerations as 
race differences or national boundaries. How, then, can 
M. Jaurés propose with any consistency that Frenchmen 
shall banish their brethren ? The difficulty is obvious; 











and we can hardly doubt that M. Jaurés sees it as plainly 
as any one else ; otherwise, why did he, at this particular 
point, exchange his admirably clear method of exposition 
for the meaningless obscurity of a fine phrase? Socialism 
is to protect the French workmen by “ putting the Inter. 
national of well-being in the place of the International of 
misery.” If these words either have, or were meant to 
have, any meaning—and on both points scepticism is per. 
missible—it must be that when the world is Socialist, al] 
countries will be alike prosperous, and Germans will no 
more need to seek to work in France, than Frenchmen 
will need to seek work in France. The International of 
well-being will keep every one at home, because he will be 
better off nowhere else. 

M. Jaurés was so persuasive, that we almost wonder that 
only 52 votes were given in favour of his amendment. This 
means, we imagine, that the mutual distrust of the peasants 
and the artisans is too profound to be dissipated by any 
amount of Socialist oratory. For it is plain that M. Jaurd’s 
scheme is vitiated by one constant fallacy. It demands 
for its successful working a perfectly wise and _ perfectly 
conscientious State. The French nation is roughly divided 
into two great classes, and, in appearance at all events, 
the interests of these two classes in regard to important 
duties are radically different. The peasant grows his own 
crops, and the more entirely similar produce of other coun- 
tries can be excluded from the French market, the better 
prices he himself will command. But these better prices will 
be mainly got from the workmen of the towns, whose interest 
is all the otber way. To M. Jaurés this constitutes no diffi- 
culty. The politically organised nation needs only to be eco- 
nomically organised to reconcile these conflicting demands, 
There must be a price which is the absolute best for the 
whole community,—best for the peasant, because it is a 
living price; best for the artisan, because it keeps his cus- 
tomers alive. For confirmation of this, M. Jaurés might turn 
to England. Here trade suffers because agriculture is de- 
pressed. The farmer is no longer u purchaser on anything 
like the old scale, and all the multifarious industries which 
supplied the farmer’s wants suffer by these wants being 
reduced to the lowest figure. This state of things, accord- 
ing to M. Jaurés, springs entirely from the chaos into which 
society has fallen in presence of irreconcileable demands. 
The farmer cries out for high prices, the workman cries 
out for the cheap loaf. In England, as M. Jaurés would 
probably admit, the application of his scheme is made 
impossible by the absence of a peasant proprietary. The 
artisan and the agricultural labourer are here on the same 
side; they both want bread to be cheap. Consequently 
the agricultural interest is the interest of a comparatively 
small class, and this it promises to remain, in spite of all 
Lord Winchilsea’s labours. But in France there is some 
degree of equality between the town element and the 
rural element ; and the organised nation will be able, 
as representing both, to do justice to both. It might 
be so if the organised nation were wise enough to 
know the exact point at which to fix the price of corn, and 
disinterested enough to fix it in entire disregard of class 
interests and class passions. Rut what M. Jaurés’ plan 
would really bring about is a simple see-saw. The State 
would be alternately swayed in the direction of high and 
of low prices. When the condition of the peasantry 
was most in evidence, it would fix a price which would 
“contain in itself a large element of protection,” and 
while this force was uppermost, prices would tend to go 
higher. By-and-by the growing dearness of food would 
bring the condition of the artisans more into evidence, and 
then prices would be lowered to meet a demand which, 
being the offspring of positive suffering, would insist on 
making itself heard. The action of the State would not 
be the resultant of these two forces; it would be the 
product of each of them in succession. Apparently both 
the agriculturists and the artisans realise the nature 
of the prospect, and so long as this is the case, M. Jaures 
is likely to preach to unwilling ears. 








THE MALEFICENT ASPECTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
ges recent progress of Anarchism must be a heavy blow 
to those who believe that knowledge is necessarily bene- 
ficent, that “to know all is to pardon all,” knowledge by itself 
being the original source of mercy. In Anarchism we have 
knowledge, and knowledge of the “right kind,” that is, scien- 
tific knowledge based upon facts and experience, working pure 
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evil. The new explosion of criminality could not have 
occurred without a wide diffusion of chemical knowledge. 
Social hatred might have grown, of course, as it has grown, 
and the belief that capital is an inherently evil power; but 
those who felt the hatred and entertained the conviction could 
have done little to attack society. They could have killed 
individuals, and perhaps fired buildings ; but there are defences 
against assassination, and buildings, especially in France, are 
slow to burn. Assassins, too, can be easily traced, while fire- 
yaising can almost be baffled by ably organised fire-brigades, 
and by @ flexible system of fire insurance. To make Anarchists 
formidable, and therefore, in fact, to produce Anarchists, it was 
necessary to find a means of scattering death among whole 
classes, and from a distance—invisible death, as it were, such as 
the Greek poets attributed the power of shooting-out to the 
gods—and this means has been supplied by science, which in 
this instance has proved itself the pitiless foe, as it has so 
often been the beneficent friend, of humanity. If the spirit 
of Anarchism spreads, and the recipes for making safe bombs 
become a little more widely known, we may yet be able to set 
the discovery of high explosives against the discovery of 
chloroform, and to doubt whether scientific research does, on 
the whole, more evil or more good. In truth it does neither, 
knowledge being neither more nor less than a force which 
produces good or evil according to the character—which is not 
material—of the man who possesses it. The modern notion 
that knowledge has in itself something divine, is as false as 
the ancient notion that it has in itself something diabolic. 
You can rob by the aid of chloroform as well as relieve pain. 
There are whole branches of knowledge the diffusion of 
which would almost certainly produce pure evil. Household 
murder, for instance, would be far more common if all men 
and women knew what a few physicians know about the 
really dangerous poisons,—were aware, for instance, that 
there is a drug procurable in almost every field which 
simulates the effect of one common variety of heart-disease, 
the suspension of vitality through anemia. And suicide, 
which, whether it is a crime or not, is certainly a great evil, 
would be multiplied tenfold if every one knew how it is pos- 
sible to terminate life instantaneously and painlessly through 
means which no law against poisons will ever touch, and 
which can be obtained in every street. There are no 
means in existence of keeping such facts, when once 
generally known, from the knowledge of the bad, and it is 
they, and not the good, who will want to use them. The 
world indeed may one day, and at no very distant period, have 
awful evidence of the truth of the theory that knowledge is 
only a weapon, neither bad nor good. It is most probable, it 
is nearly certain, that means of destroying life on a vast 
scale, either by the multiplication of existing forces—the 
Maxim-gun carried to the nth power—or by the use of 
asphyxiating shells, or as half-a-dozen novelists have already 
suggested, by explosives directed from aérial machines, will 
be discovered and eagerly utilised by the able men who in 
every country are striving to “improve” material of war. 
No possible precaution would keep such processes secret 
for long, and they may fall into the hands of the Chinese, 
of the Arabs, or of the Anarchists, with, as result, either 
the subjugation of the world, or its partial depopula- 
tion. It would be an awful illustration of that irony of 
fate which sometimes seems to preside over the des- 
tinies of men, if science killed civilisation; but that is by 
no means one of the impossible occurrences. True, the good 
would be armed as well as the bad; but are the good the 
more numerous—say, in Asia—or would the good remain good 
if they were forced, in self-defence, to use continuously such 
awful means of slaughter? Already the cultivated of Europe 
are growing terribly pitiless under assaults from Anarchists, 
which as yet have effected little even of their destructive 
object, which are, in fact, rather affronts to society, exposures 
of its powerlessness under certain conditions, than formidable 
attacks, So harsh has the temper of grave men grown, that 
we almost doubt whether, in the knowledge that Anarchy is an 
active force, we have not another illustration of the truth that 
even necessary knowledge may have its evil-producing side. 


The history of Anarchism is a violent illustration—science 
in this case affording new means of murder—but the law 
Operates in the same way in cases where the sensational 
element is not so strong. We doubt very greatly whether 
culture by itself tends to make men merciful, whether its 





usual tendency is not to separate those who possess it from 
their fellow-creatures. There will be an exclamation among 
our readers at this, because, as it happens, an intense 
development of pity for the masses has accompanied the 
rapid strides recently made in the acquisition of knowledge; 
but there is no necessary connection between the two. The 
instructed have often been the cruel. It might easily happen 
that beneficence and knowledge did not advance pari passu, 
and that the fully cultivated became a caste filled with con- 
tempt and even hatred for the ignorant masses below, who 
would be ruling without liking or even understanding them. 
There are forms of ignorance for which those who have know- 
ledge have in their hearts very little mercy even now, such as 
breaches of sanitary laws—nobody knowingly makes himself 
unhealthy—defiance of the educational laws, and all that 
series of ignorances which is betrayed in the practice or the 
fear of witchcraft. Hundreds of men in England, which is a 
merciful country, would treat those who consult witches as 
they treat thieves. The kind of feeling which made General 
Nicholson flog his worshippers springs naturally out of 
culture, and if culture became agnostic, as it probably will in 
France, might acquire a very dangerous kind of force. Nor 
even among the humble, who comparatively never will be 
cultivated, is knowledge only pure good. They grow 
more civilised, but they grow also more esurient. Let 
us even assume that they grow gentler, though the whole 
history of Anarchism suggests a grave doubt in that respect, 
gentleness is compatible with most of the vices and many of 
the crimes of men. Highway robbery may die away while 
forgery increases, and fraud take the place in criminal history 
so long usurped by theft. It isnot by the ignorant that great 
frauds are perpetrated, any more than it is by the ignorant 
that detonating bombs are either designed or made. There 
is a kind of ignorance which is a preservation of character, 
as there is a kind of knowledge which slowly saps it. 

We are then in favour of arresting, or at least delaying, 
the pursuit of knowledge? Nothing of the kind. We 
are convinced, on abstract grounds, that his intelligence 
was given to man to use, and that he has no right 
to shrink from using it for fear of consequences which he 
cannot regulate; and we see, from concrete evidence, that 
knowledge and mankind have, when we consider cycles and 
not years, advanced together. We would educate all negroes 
in the world to-morrow if we feared that the first consequence 
would be insurrection against the whites, and make every 
labourer equal in knowledge to a graduate, even if his first 
act on attaining his degree was to throw down his tools. Men 
cannot prophesy, and the consequences of doing right must 
be left to a higher power to settle. All we wish to do is 
to protest strongly against the tendency to a laudation of 
knowledge as in itself beneficent. It is no more beneficent 
than steam. It is merely a power acquired by man like his 
control over horses, and beneficent or maleficent according to 
his use of it, which depends, we repeat, entirely upon his 
character, which is not formed by knowledge. The first tribe 
which learned how to break horses, acquired a most useful and 
innocent kind of knowledge, and, we have no doubt, ‘used it 
to ride among other tribes, as Pizarro’s horsemen rode 
among Peruvians, slaughtering at their will. Nevertheless, 
the knowledge how to control horses has, in the long series of 
generations which have elapsed since it was acquired, been 
probably beneficial, and so it will be with the knowledge how 
to make high explosives. Only do not let us lie about it, and 
make of a weapon which as yet has worked nothing but a 
balance of evil, a new cause for self-admiration. It is not the 
fact that knowledge increases, but the shouting about the fact 
that is so detestable, because it is so false. There are a hun- 
dred things which man is the better for not knowing,—if it 
were not so, we should have a very different diffusion of intel- 
ligence, and, we may add, in all probability a more extensive 
revelation. 





MR. HARRISON ON VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


R. HARRISON’S brilliant paper in the Forum of this 
month on Victorian Literature misses one or two 

points, while it deals very powerfully and impressively with 
many others. In the first place, he imagines too deep a chasm 
between the earlier poets and writers of this century and 
those who have flourished chiefly since the present Queen was 
on the throne. He credits the Victorian thinkers and writers 
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with a certain wilfulness, a “ go-as-you-please ” kind of loose- 
ness which admires no style, and has no standard but its own 
sweet will. But whatever truth there may be in this charge 
of waywardness in the literature of the last three-quarters of 
our century, the roots of it are all to be found in our earlier 
poets. Wordsworth’s theory of poetical expression, which 
rendered him so intolerable to the satirists and critics of 
the earlier years of the century, set the great example of 
revolt against a set style for poetry. Shelley followed 
with a moonstruck waywardness of his own, which secured 
not only his expulsion from Oxford, but a solitary position 
in our literature, where he shines as a great poet apart, with- 
out ancestors and almost without posterity. And even 
Byron signalised his leap into an extraordinary rapture of 
popularity by persuading every reader who enjoyed his elo- 
quent passion, that he himself was a man apart from the rest 
of the world because he entered into Byron’s defiant moods 
and loved to wrap himself in Byron’s moody self-pity. There 
was a much more distinctly revolutionary element in the 
great poets of the first quarter of our century than there 
was in those of the last three-quarters; and also the intense 
subjectiveness which Mr. Harrison finds in the Victorian 
literature certainly took its rise in the attitude of Words- 
worth, Byron, and Shelley. Tennyson is very far from 
revolutionary, but he caught from the earlier poets the 
determination to be himself and nothing but himself; while 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Clough, and a host of others 
have followed his example, till the literature of the Victorian 
age has acquired that “ go-as-you-please” air, that dislike 
of anything like a common standard of excellence, which 
appears to displease Mr. Frederic Harrison. Whatever else 
the revolutionary poets did, they at least set the example of 
repudiating authority in literature, and determining to 
express their own thoughts, however wild and ouwéré, in their 
own way. 

Nor is it easy to find fault with this literary determination 
to be oneself. After all, style should adapt itself to thought 
and feeling, and the more closely it adapts itself to thought 
and feeling, the better it is as style. One might as well 


quarrel with clothes for a close fit, as quarrel with style 


for being a close fit. One may fairly quarrel with thought 
and feeling itself for being what it should not be, or even for 
not borrowing from the age in which it lives the best elements 
which pervade its convictions, as well as for borrowing the 
worst. But that is not finding fault with style——that is 
finding fault with substance. We justly say of our fore- 
fathers, that when they thought it necessary to disguise 
themselves in wigs and to powder their hair, and to dress 
up, in short, in something like a livery of fashion, they con- 
trived to hide a great part of their most interesting and 
expressive characteristics from us, so that it is now often 
very difficult to make out exactly what they were. It seems 
to us that it is just as undesirable to assume a regulation 
mask and domino in literature as it is in life, unless you have 
a good reason for being anonymous, for not being recognised. 
Mr. Harrison agrees that it is the most fatal of mistakes 
for admirers of Carlyle to write Carlylese. Why was it not 
an equally great mistake to write Johnsonese or Addisonese ? 
Of course you must not try to be so much yourself 
as to repudiate the idioms and phrases which suit you best, 
only because other people use them. That would be like 
declining to breathe the same air with other people, only 
because other people breathe it ; indeed, it would be to try to 
have a nature all to yourself, and to put off everything that 
unites you to your fellows. Asa matter of fact, the attempt 
to avoid borrowing anything from the society in which you 
live, is a sort of suicide. You cannot really live without 
borrowing much, and ought not even to wish todo so. But 
while there must always be many modes of expression which it 
is natural to share with others, there are also many modes of 
expression in vogue, against which men or women of any in- 
dividuality revolt, and which do not correspond to their own 
tone of thought and feeling. And then, surely, they should 
accustom themselves to avoid, instead of conforming to, what 
they feel to be an inadequate and unsuitable fashion of 
speech. Take, for instance, Macaulay’s style of rhetorical 
antithesis. Its tendency is to make it seem that history 
naturally falls into groups of picturesque contrast and 
balanced equivalence. Let such a habit grow upon the 
historian, and at last he has to invent false antitheses from 





sas 


the mere artificial craving which he has nursed in himself 
for finding a literary see-saw, on which he may swing himself 
up and down. Macaulay’s style is like literary line-engraving, 
and one feels the artificial poise and balance in it more ang 
more acutely, the more familiar one becomes with it, and the 
more effectually it dominates one’s memory. 


Nor ought we to think it a matter of complaint that style 
should vary not only with the mind of the man whoge 
thoughts it is to express, but with the nature of the subject. 
matter with which the writer deals. Perhaps the greatest 
fault that can be found with a writer of such singular 
genius as Carlyle, is that he uses precisely the same chiaro. 
oscuro style, whether he is writing on such a subject as 
“ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” or such a subject as Slavery or 
a Democratic Reform Bill. His “ Occasional Thoughts on the 
Nigger Question ” and his “Shooting Niagara and After” are 
as full of mystical treatment, as his glimpses into the soul of 
Cromwell or his sympathetic insight into the self-tormented 
heart of the great and grim Johnson. To our mind, style 
ought to vary with the subject-matter, to be clear and crisp 
when it is dealing with scientific questions, and only tentative 
and adumbrating where it deals with questions towards 
which it is only possible to throw out, as it were, the feelers 
of the mind or heart. Carlyle had the same style for all his 
themes, and threw the shadow of himself over every sub. 
ject with which he dealt. But assuredly it is no charge 
against the literature of the present century,—it is, on the 
contrary, a point in its favour,—that it does not treat all sub. 
jects in the same fashion, that it can be light and easy in 
touching the superficial aspects of society, and only becomes 
grave and weighty when it relates to ethics, politics, or 
religion. To our mind there was no greater defect in the 
literature of the eighteenth century than its ponderous 
modes of dealing with trivial matters. Even Addison was 
too often in full-dress, though it may have been elegant full- 
dress; and therefore it was the greatest possible relief to the 
literature of that century when Cowper wrote the lively and 
chatty letters of which ease and playfulness were the principal 
charm, and Goldsmith presented the Vicar of Wakefield 
and his family with a delicately faithful humour and truth 
that have never been surpassed. Even Burns’s picture of 


the preternatural terrors of Tam o’ Shanter’s ride, and of , 


the coarse brutality of his “Jolly Beggars,” were a relief 
to the ponderous moralities of the eighteenth century. Such 
literary sketches were not edifying, but at least they painted 
human nature as it was, and not as the Philistines of litera- 
ture wished it to appear. It was in the great deviations 
from the eighteenth-century style that the best triumphs of 
the eighteenth-century literature were achieved. We do not 
mean, of course, that Pope and Addison and Johnson (thelatter, 
at least, in his verse and his conversation) have not left us 
great monuments of epigram, and elegant disquisition, and 
gigantesque denunciation, but that the tendency which existed 
in the last century to re-echo those rather cut-and-dried styles 
was very far from favourable either to the thought or the 
sentiment of that century. We should say that it has been 
the greatest distinction of the present century that most 
men of capacity who bave written in it have endeavoured 
at least, not only to speak in their own manner, but to adapt 
their language and idiom to the kind of things they wished 
to say, and have not bound up their thoughts like the bound 
books in a well-ordered library, in long rows of identical 
or closely similar exteriors. It may be, and is no doubt, a 
misfortune that there should be such anarchy as there is in 
the thoughts of our generation, that there should be so little 
agreement on some of the gravest subjects of human thought; 
but it is certainly not a misfortune that totally different atti- 
tudes of thought and feeling should be expressed in totally 
different styles. We cannot regard that uniformity of style 
which is sometimes impressed on a particular epoch of the 
literary life of a country as anything but an evidence of 
defective development. A uniform mode of saying quite 
different things is not desirable, but undesirable. It marks a 
stage of what we may call literary childhood,—the stage in 
which a half-disciplined class is beginning to use the imple- 
ments of men more educated than themselves, and imitates 
only because it cannot mould instruments more suitable for 
itself. We do not think that there ought to be any common 
standard of style for men of different habits of thought, 
different subjects of study, and different attitudes of sentiment. 
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JAMRACH’S. 
« FAMRACH’S,” the ancient and original centre of the 
wild-beast trade in London, lies in what is now called 
st, George Street, but was until late years known as Ratcliffe 
Highway, not many minutes’ walk beyond the Tower. It 
existed when the King’s lions were kept in the Tower itse'f, 
and was established thirty years before Sir Stamford Raffles 
conceived the notion of the Zoological Society. The shop 
itgelf is almost the oldest building in the street, far older than 
the docks and their lofty warehouses opposite, and dating 
back as far as some of the later work in the Tower itself. The 
main bulk of the traffic from the docks which line the river, 
rolls past its doors for miles below,—doors which open to receive 
the ship-captains’ ventures of birds and wild beasts, armour 
and “curios,” idols and fetishes, mummy and Dyak skulls, 
weapons and snake-skins, and the odd zoological bric-a-brac 
which are part of the minor stock-in-trade of the “naturalist” 
salesman. ‘The front of the shop in which these are 
displayed looks like an old picture. Time and varnish, with 
the dust of the docks, have given a rich mellow colour both 
to frame and contents, in curious contrast to the brilliant 
hues of the parrots and lories which fill the cages in 
the adjacent window. In the little office at the back the 
steady traffic in wild beasts has gone on for a hundred 
years, between the Jamrachs and the ship-captains in the 
first instance, and later with the buyers employed by 
Zoological Gardens and menageries. Frank Buckland, Van 
Amburgh, and Mr. Bartlett, and most of the great circus and 
menagerie proprietors, have satin the old Windsor chairs, and 
discussed the merits of new purchases, or schemes for the cap- 
ture of rare and valuable animals. At the time of the writer’s 
Jast visit, Carl Hagenbeck, the largest owner of wild beasts 
in the world, and exhibitor of the model Zoological Gardens 
at the World’s Fair, was making a rapid inspection of the 
stock of animals on view, in order to make purchases for his 
new gardens in New York. In most forms of live-stock- 
buying, the necessary acquaintance with the points of two or 
three species is sufficiently difficult to master. In the present 
case it was necessary not only to judge the merits of the 
animal, but to identify the species with certainty. But once 
among the stalls and cages, the “ deals” for a dozen different 
species were made in less time and with less discussion than a 
Berkshire farmer would feel due to the merits of a litter of 
pigs. The “stables,” as the wild-beast store is called, lie 
away from the shop and the main street, up a narrow 
court, like those which run back from the north of Fleet 
Street. Up this passage every animal must be either 
driven or carried before it can be deposited in safe quarters 
in the store, and though its length and want of breadth 
lend themselves to blocking the escape of any creature 
which might succeed in breaking out, it must offer con- 
siderable difficulties to the transit of a large iron cage, or of 
a refractory camel or elephant. The lower story of the 
“stables ” resembles a large, well-warmed London cow-house, 
with antelopes, deer, or kangaroos tethered to the walls and 
mangers, or stalled in loose-boxes, instead of Alderneys and 
short-horns. An immense aoudad, with wild yellow eyes, 
horns curving in an almost complete circle, and a thick 
shaggy beard continued into a fringe down its chest, and 
Sweeping the ground between its feet, occupied the first loose- 
box. Most of the other pens were vacant, as a large shipment 

had left that day for the United States. 
_ Asteep flight of steps leads to the second and third stories, 
in which the animals are stored, not for exhibition, but just as 
they have come from the ships in the docks close by. There 
are no fixed rows of cages for the carnivora, or wooden 
pens for the large birds and harmless quadrupeds, because 
the former are delivered in their sea-cages, and the latter 
have grown used to confinement, and are either tethered 
or confined by wattle hurdles in corners or against the 
walls, The gallery is warm and dark, an important element 
in the comfort of the nervous night-feeding animals, and of 
the more savage felidex, lighted only by one or two gas-jets, 
and redolent of sweet-scented clover-hay. The floor is 
encumbered with boxes of various dimensions, with all kinds of 
inmates, from squirrels and civet-cats to pumas and panthers, 
The small size of the box or cage in which a large leopard or 
panther will live in fairly good health for several weeks, 
makes their transport an easy matter. They curl up like 
‘@ cat in a basket, andif kept quiet and in the dark, do not 











The semi-darkness, and the 
position of the boxes on the floor, make it difficult to see the 


greatly suffer in condition. 


full beauty of the prisoners within. Nor is it desirable to 
approach the roughly constructed cages too closely. The 
auimals at Jamrach’s are not the half-domesticated creatures 
of the lion house at the Zoo, but the wild and savage denizens 
of tropical jungles, captured, but not yet cowed, or even 
reconciled to the proximity of man. As parts of the fronts 
as wellas the sides and backs of the cages are boarded over, 
the visitor naturally seeks a view from a point somewhat 
close to the bars,—an approach which is at once converted 
into a sudden movement in retreat, as the animal inside 
appears to explode. A crash of claws upon the bars, a sharp, 
throat-splitting blast of growls, and a glimpse of white teeth 
and yellow-green eyes in the darkness, is the instantaneous 
expression of the panther’s dislike to intrusion. If the shutters 
are removed, and the light admitted, the beautiful creature 
shrinks slowly backward and downward, its soft and elastic 
body slowly contracting and flattening with the fluid supple- 
ness of a python’s folds. A pretty pair of young African 
cheetahs in another box spat and bared their teeth with a 
show of high resentment which would not have discredited 
wild beasts of a fur larger growth, and maintained a bickering 
sputter of repugnance and hostility till the offending gaze was 
withdrawn. Two large and richly coloured Patagonian pumas, 
a pair of leopards, and several striped hyenas, and small 
jungle and civet cats occupied the same gallery. Of these, 
the pumas were perfectly tame, as safe to caress and as will- 
ing to be petted asa cat. They do not even catch the infection 
of ill-temper from other animals; and the writer observed a 
puma arching its back and rabbing its face against an 
attendant’s hand, quite unmoved by the hostile growls of 
the panther, its neighbour. These pumas had probably 
been domesticated for some time, and a certain proportion 
of the fiercer animals which arrive at the docks must have 
been in captivity for some time previous to shipment. Men 
who habitually deal with wild animals are quick to see the 
difference between the savage and the half-tamed beast. Van 
Amburgh, the celebrated lion-tamer, is said to have called at 
Jamrach’s to purchase a leopard. He soon selected one from 
the boxes, and when asked how he would like it to be sent, 
produced a steel chain and collar from the pocket of his 
greatcoat. He then opened the box, dragged the leopard 
out, put on the collar, and hauled it down the passage and 
into a four-wheeled cab, in which he drove off to Astley’s 
with his purchase. The strange medley of animal forms 
in the upper chambers, the gleam of green and yellow 
eyes in their dusky recesses, and the juxtaposition of crea- 
tures whose natural instinct is inveterately hostile, with 
others which are their common prey, give to the chance 
menagerie at Jamrach’s a character quite distinct from any 
exhibited collection. The creatures are there for sale, not for 
show, and meantime are kept as quiet and as close together 
as due attention to health permits. The panthers’ room was 
shared by an African black-buck from the Cape, a black-tailed 
jackal, various kangaroos and wallabies, and a pair of demoi- 
selle cranes. On another story were a happy family of 
monkeys, lemurs, and Chinese dogs, a pair of cassowaries, a 
viscacha, foxes large and small, “ native companion” cranes, 
a brown Tasmanian opossum, coati-mundis, a beautifully 
marked civet-cat, and two small Siamese poreupines. This 
list, though apparently no bad nucleus for a Zoological 
Garden, is only a fraction of the number which is usually 
stored in the depot by the docks. There is a sudden and 
unprecedented increase in the demand for wild animals at 
present, not only for the continent, but for the United States. 
The stocks in most of the European Zoological Gardens 
have decreased of late, a shrinkage partly caused by the 
closure of the Soudan by the dervishes. In America 
the popularity of the great menagerie at the World’s 
Fair has created a sudden demand for wild animals of all 
kinds. Circuses and private menageries are competing with 
the Zoological Gardens and scientific societies for rare and 
interesting animals, and the demand for America is far 
greater than for the continent of Europe. After five or six 
years of neglect, there is such a “boom” in the wild-beast 
trade as is hardly remembered. Until the expeditions which 
Hagenbeck and others have despatched into Central Africa, 
vid Berbera, and into Borneo and the West Coast of Africa, 
return, there is little to fall back upon but the average 
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supply which arrives without system and in chance ships. A 
single purchase by an agent from the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens included a leopard, a hyena, a pair of cheetahs, a 
Bornean bear, antelopes, emus, and other birds; other Zoo- 
logical Gardens are being laid out and built in New York 
and the cities of the West; but it may be doubted whether, 
even from Jamrach’s, the inhabitants will readily be found to 
occupy them. 


THE ETHICS OF FLIRTATION. 

HE game of “cross-questions and crooked answers” is 
one that newspapers generally reserve for the dull 
season, and it is difficult to guess at the motives of a daily 
contemporary which invites its readers to play it at this time 
of year. No doubt the Daily News finds but little satisfaction 
in the discussion of political questions just now; but if it 
were really desirous to distract the attention of its public, we 
would do it the justice to suppose that it might have invented 
a more interesting and less futile conundrum than that which 
it has propounded. “Is flirting on the increase?” But what 
is flirting? The word is capable of more than one definition ; 
though, however one defines it, it would seem equally impos- 
sible to say whether it was on the increase or not. Evidently 
the correspondents who have hastened to give their opinion 
are as little unanimous in their understanding of the phrase, 
as they are in their answers to the question. Some regard 
it as a harmless pastime that may possibly lead to love 
and marriage; others as a name for the most cruel fraud 
that one sex can perpetrate upon the other; and this initial 
divergence of opinion has led to a singular crookedness 
in most of their answers. Our contemporary should 
have asked for a definition of the word “flirt,” and it 
would have been probably rewarded by a much more 
amusing discussion. There are so many readings of the 
word. Insome people’s dictionaries “flirt” stands as a noun of 
two genders; the female flirt is a charming young woman who 
exercises the prerogative of her sex in seeking to subjugate 
the heart of every man she meets, the male flirt is an odious 
man who wishes to usurp the prerogative of the female. 
Other dictionaries aver that the word has only one gender, 
and that feminine, but they generally differ as to whether its 
significance is good or bad; and, curiously enough, they very 
often agree in attaching an evil meaning to the substantive 
when they differ as to the verb. “To flirt” is to indulge ina 
harmless amusement, to be “a flirt” is to be a very untrust- 
worthy and dangerous member of society. Others, again,— 
but what need is there to recount the whole list of differences ? 
Every man and every woman attaches his or her own meaning 
to the word, meanings which are generally based upon their 
own experiences. For our part, we are disposed to think that 
they are all of them right; for, after a fashion, their various 

readings admit of a certain amount of reconciliation. 

Let it first be granted that flirting, in itself, is not only a 
harmless, but often even a necessary practice,—the pre- 
liminary, in fact, to courtship and marriage. In England 
marriage is generally supposed to be a matter regulated by 
choice. Such choice can very rarely follow upon love at first 
sight; even when it does, it is not usual for the fortunate 
couple to rush into each others’ arms and embrace with the 
exultant cry,—“ You are my affinity!” Asa rule, men and 
women choose their partners for life after a considerable 
amount of tentative experiment, and that experimental process 
may fairly be called flirting,—at any rate, there is no other 
English word to describe it. That is the necessary form of flirta- 
tion. Other forms there are, not necessary, but also harmless, 
There is such a thing as flirtation between people who have ab- 
solutely no intention or desire of falling in love and marrying, 
and who are both well aware of the fact; but they find that 
a little air of gallantry on the part of the man and coquetry— 
let us say—on that of the woman adds a zest to their friendship, 
and who shall blame them? The same practice is indulged in 
by some people who are debarred by circumstances from love 
and marriage; in their case it must be confessed that though 
the pastime may be harmless, it may also be dangerous, for 
actual barriers are apt to invite transgression. Now, how 
can any one say whether these three forms of flirting are on 
the increase or not? There is only one possible answer to 
the question, and that is, they increase or decrease with the 
population. In flirting, however, the privileges of the two 
sexes are unequal. A woman has a fair claim to all the lovers 
aad admirers she can get. So it was always held in the days 
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of chivalry, and so we should hold it to-day. Until it pleases 
her to give one man the right of calling her his own, she may 
look upon all men as her servants, and distribute her favours 
as she pleases. If she likes to flirt with a dozen at the same 
time, there is no reason why she should not do go, She. 
does but exercise the immemorial privilege of her sey, 
Indeed, the greater her charms and the greater the number 
of those whom they attract, the more incumbent is the duty 
laid upon her to please the many before she makes happy 
the one. The man who looks back with wrath and fe. 
sentment upon a flirtation, because the woman who shared 
in it has married somebody else, must be a curmudgeon. 
in the matter of love,and friendship. For what has he 
lost? Is he not rather the gainer by, at least, those favours. 
which she once showed him? On the other hand, it was also. 
held in the days of chivalry—and is therefore our belief to-dap 
—that a man may not offer his devotion to more than one. 
woman at a time, even though he be but one of many that 
follow in her train. It is in this essential difference between, 
the sexes that a good deal of misunderstanding with regard 
to flirtation arises. A woman may flirt with as many men as. 
she pleases; a man may only flirt with one woman. The man 
who fails to see the justice of this arrangement must either be. 
very unintelligent, or quite incapable of appreciating the 
elementary idea of chivalry. It is not without reason that 
womankind has been nicknamed the “ weaker sex ;” as it ig, 
this poor privilege of theirs is very far from compensating 
them for their other obvious disabilities. Thus we arrive at 
one of the causes of the evil signification attached to the word.. 
Presumably, the male flirt is the man who breaks this law, and 
inspires more than one woman at a time with a belief in his. 
single-hearted devotion. But it is a mistake to argue from this. 
that the woman who encourages many admirers should be 
called a flirt in any wicked sense. She only flirts reprehensibly 
when she transgresses the code of honour which she appears 
to have made for herself. To judge from the writings of such 
authorities as lady novelists, that code is a good deal less 
simple and more strict than the one which applies to man- 
kind. It seems to be dishonourable for a woman to flirt 
with another’s admirer; she must recognise the rights of 
property, and not seek to attract that property to herself. 
These are rights which, it need hardly be said, are absolutely 
disregarded by man. The other nice distinctions by which 
she regulates her conduct are all of too subtle a nature to 
admit of explanation. It is sufficient to say that women, 
among themselves, are by no means lax in their ideas as 
to what is justifiable or unjustifiable in the matter of flirting, 
and that the epithet “a flirt,” when applied to them by their 
own sex, is one that they do not support with equanimity. 
Broadly speaking, then, it may be said that a man is a flirt. 
when he flirts with more than one woman at a time to their 
possible detriment; and a woman is a flirt when her flirta- 
tions are detrimental to some one of her own sex. Whence 
it will be seen that though one woman has a right to call 
another woman a flirt, no man can possibly have the right to- 
level the accusation against a woman. Ethel Newcome and 
Beatrice Esmond were flirts—no doubt sinning very often 
against their fellow-women—but neither Clive nor Henry 
Esmond, nor any other man had the right to reproach them. 
As to the onlookers at the game, the idle spectators, who- 
watch the play of others, and call them “ flirts,” their opinion 
can concern no one but themselves. 


Still, we are as far as ever from having arrived at an 
accurate definition of flirting in its more general sense. Let 
a man flirt and he may find out what it means for himself; 
it is one of those things that can only be realised by experience.. 
It is not exactly playing at love, nor is it playing without 
love. It is often a certain point which is reached in the course 
of love; but where it begins and where it ends it is impossible 
to say. Were one to mark out the different degrees of eourt- 
ship, they might run thus. Introduction, interest on one side, 
interest on both sides, flirtation, love on one side, love on both 
sides, and so on. Sometimes flirtation comes earlier in the list, 
sometimes it comes later. Sometimes, usually perhaps, it leads 
to nothing at all; at other times it is only left off in order 
that the players may begin the more entrancing amusement 
of conjugating together the verb amo, amas, amamus. It is 
sad that a verb so regular in its grammar should be eapable 
of so much irregularity in its practice. Flirting may be the 


most fascinating pursuit in the world, and it may also be the 
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stupidest or the most mischievous; it is, in fact, exactly 
qbat those who engage in it make it. Asa rule, it is a game 
which is best played without stakes on either side, for as 
soon as affection enters, it is apt to spoil; it should only be 
played for love in the figurative sense. And we might follow 
this simile further, and say that it is a game at which it is 
possible to cheat,—for surely it is cheating for one player 
to induce the other to risk much upon the game by falsely 
pretending to have stakes himself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
OXFORD: FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Whatever else may be said of Mr. Arnold’s letter in 
your last issue, no one can deny it the merit of plain 
speaking; and I cannot help hoping that it may at least 
lead to an answer to the charge, which I myself do not 
believe, that “religion has now fallen into contempt in 
“Oxford.” Without, indeed, having the acquaintance with 
Oxford which Mr. Arnold till recently possessed, I believe 
that he has not done justice to the far larger amount of 
literary activity which is now found among the Fellows of all 
Colleges than was found in my day ; but I certainly feel that 
there is one serious mistake in the article of an old friend 
both of his and my own—Mr. Goldwin Smith—to which he 
alludes, in the contemptuous tone in which he has spoken of 
the old teaching of the University in his and my days both 
religious and literary—and in the manner in which he sup- 
poses it to have been injured by the “Tractarian Move- 
ment.” “The Professoriate,’ as he tells us, “was at 
that time decayed and mute; Colleges with princely re- 
venkes were doing nothing, or almost nothing, for education.” 
This is perfectly true; and was due mainly to the long neglect 
of the eighteenth century. But then he adds,—‘ Worst of 
all, the University was in exclusively clerical hands. ..... 
and when the Tractarian controversy was raging nothing 
saved education from practical submersion but the class list, 
and the private tutors, or ‘coaches,’ who prepared for it.” 
And this I believe to be as untrue as the other is true. The 
“Tractarian Movement” was no cause of intellectual weakness, 
but of great mental activity in the University; and though 
its direct effect was no doubt theological (an effect which 
stimulated the religious teaching of the best Colleges), it also 
increased the energy of their intellectual life ; while it produced 
‘some really great men whose teaching and example can never 
e forgotten in Oxford. 

Iheve no wish to compare, even if I had the means to do 
so, the lectures now given at Oxford, with those of the time 
Iam speaking of ; but I may safely say that the one ideal of 
‘the tutors of Balliol when I first knew it in 1835, was to give 
a thorough training, intellectual and moral, to their pupils, 
and that they were not unsuccessful in the effort. Of course 
the system was entirely different from the present; but, 
given a very able teacher, a lecture to eighteen or twenty men 
is net without its advantages, compared with one given toa 
hundred; and it is hard to conceive better lectures than those 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury on Aristotle and Divinity, 
or more finished scholarship than that embodied in the lectures 

-of Dean Scott on the Greek and Latin Poets; in fact, I agree 
with the diction of a distinguished old friend in saying, “They 
may talk as they like of their new systems, but my idea of a 
good education is what we used to get from old Tait, and 
Scott, and Ward.” And even intellectually it was no slight 
advantage that our tutors were then both resident and acces- 
sible, and that a feature in the Oxford of to-day, which seems to 
have startled Mr. Goldwin Smith,—the fact of a College with- 
out a single tutor living within its walls,——was then an 
impessibility. With regard to another point mentioned by Mr. 
Smith, Iam afraid we are more at issue. He regards the daily 
attendance at chapel on those days, at his own College, as 
‘only fitted to make men Turks.” I believe that at Balliol it 
was regarded by almost all thoughtful men as a great 
advantage. But this was probably due to our Tractarianism. 





I have already remarked that on many points, and in many 
Colleges, there was great need of reform, especially in the 
weakness ef the professoriate ; and Mr. Smith will remember 
that we were both members of a very small party, who united 
in 2 private letter to Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, 








which, in fact, led to the first Commission of 1850, of which 
he and Mr. Stanley were secretaries, An accurate account 
of this, and of the numerous commissions of which it 
was the parent, would be a great help to the history 
of Oxford for the last fifty years. I will only add that 
the recommendations of the first Commission gave rise 
to strong differences of opinion among those who had 
at first supported it; and that what may be called “the 
Moderate Party,” having then Mr. Gladstone as their sup- 
porter in the Ministry, succeeded in carrying a comparatively 
moderate reform, the main result of which was the revival of 
the professoriate. But this has been followed by far more 
sweeping measures, the results of which I have but slight 
means of estimating. 

I have ventured to supplement Mr. Arnold’s letter, chiefly 
from the wish to protest against an idea, now apparently not 
uncommon, that the best religious teaching of old Oxford and 
the “ Tractarian Movement ” were injurious to its intellectual 
life; and also from a belief that the best sons and inspirers of 
Oxford have been the men who might truly be called great. 
Such men are the real life of a University; and I do not 
believe that anything in its day so quickened the pulse of 
Oxford, both intellectual and moral, as Newman’s sermons, 
or that so powerful an instrument of good has been known 
since. No University could be asleep which was constantly 
kept alive by the manly sense and earnest convictions of men 
like Newman and Arnold; and I am not aware that with all 
its improvements, Oxford has yet succeeded in finding any 
one who can be compared to either of them.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Kanescombe, Torquay, February 20th. W. C. Lake. 





POLITICAL IGNORANCE. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—It is generally admitted among Unionists that ignorance 
or indifference among voters is one of the chief difficulties and 
dangers in modern politics. Will you allow me to give an 
instance from my own experience to show how great is that 
ignorance or indifference? A day or two ago I asked a tradere 
man, who is above the average in intelligence, and is a Radical, 
what he thought of the “ Contracting-out Clause.” I expected 
an intelligent answer from the working man’s point of view. 
My surprise was great when I found out that he thought the 
“Contracting-out Clause” was intended to forbid contractors 
(builders and others) to sublet parts of their contracts. Surely 
it is time that a combined and sustained effort should be 
made to deal with such ignorance! Public meetings are nct 
sufficient, because people will not come to hear, or if they 
come, will not listen to speakers of opposite opinions to theme 
selves. It appears to me that what is wanted is to post to 
every elector short, clear, scrupulously fair statements on tbe 
questions of the day. This was done in the case of the 
Horneastle election. It should be done periodically in a'l 
constituencies, especially the rural and more Radical con- 
stituencies. No doubt the labour and expense would be very 
great, but surely not beyond the resources of a great party. 
The danger is great and new, and it must be met by new and 


great exertions.—I am, Sir, &c., EDUCATOR. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To THE EpITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As one of the young Conservatives you are wont to 
sympathetically dissect, I should be glad to suggest one or 
two points as to the adoption of a Referendum in England. 

(1.) If it were only to operate when the two Houses dis- 
agreed, the Radical Party would be justified in regarding it 
as no safeguard against bad Conservative proposals. There 
should, therefore, be more than one mode of securing the 
appeal. 

(2.) Might not some form of “national” Referendum leave 
the final decision of purely Irish questions to Ireland, and of 
Scottish questions to Scotland? There are advantages in 
this, and probably the difficulty of definition could be over- 
come. The definition of Irish affairs would have to exclude 
those matters on which the minority in Ireland are naturally 
distrustful of their fellow-countrymen. 

(3.) The effect which the Referendum would have upon our 
party-system is generally altogether overlooked. The House 


of Commons would lose the final voice, and a Ministry might 
continue in office when its principal measure had been defeated 
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in the country. This would make elections a matter of choosing 
men rather than measures. In Switzerland, the effect has 
been to make the Government almost entirely a simple 
executive and administrative body independent of the Council, 
—would something of the same effect be produced upon our 
Cabinet? They would still be forced to represent the 
majority in the Commons, but on what grounds would that 
majority hang together when the power of deciding the fate 
of Ministerial measures had passed from their hands? Iam 
inclined to think that very large effects would follow the 
Referendum in this direction. 

I do not urge these points in opposition to the proposal as 
a means of securing a national appeal on single issues, but 
they seem to me deserving of consideration. The atmosphere 
in which the nation does its political thinking undoubtedly 
needs to be clarified —I am, Sir, &c., 


Wednesbury, February 12th. WALFORD D. GREEN. 





ANARCHISM. 
[To tHE EpirorR or THE ‘“‘ SPzcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your reiterated statement as to man being “ inherently 
bad” will surely tend to increase the pessimism which is one 
of the causes of anarchism. But is it not evident that 
anarchists are not merely ferocious pessimists, but rather 
idealists gone mad; in the words of Carlyle, “ content that old 
sick Society should be deliberately burnt...... in the 
Faith that she is a Phcenix, and that a new heaven-born young 
one will rise out of her ashes” (“Sartor Resartus,” ch. v.) P 
With anarchism, as with the religious persecution of past ages, 
while condemning the brutality of the means adopted, we 
must do justice to the belief that underlies it, and the evidence 
it affords that man differs from the brute in being essentially 
an idealist, ever striving—even at times in a spirit of passion- 
ate madness—to regenerate human society, and to establish 
an ideal kingdom on earth. The ideal of the anarchists is 
too material, their theories false, their methods brutal; but 
surely a vulgar desire for personal notoriety is an inadequate 
explanation of the movement as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inverness. ALFRED Broox. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND REGISTRATION. 
[To THE Epivor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The answer to your question, “* How will the Welsh like 
Registration being the first charge on the next Session ? ” is to 
be found in the speech of Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., at the 
great Welsh Disestablishment meeting on Monday last at 
Portsmouth. Mr. Thomas (who is Wuiip of the Welsh party), 
in his chairman’s address, said “ they were willing to give way 
to Registration. Let it be Registration first, Welsh disestab- 
lishment second, and then the disestablishment of another 
anachronism, the House of Lords.” I fancy that on this 
point the hopes entertained by the Opposition of a schism in 
the ranks of the majority, are doomed to disappointment, as 
such hopes have been doomed before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Cheniston Gardens, W., Feb. 17th. ALICE KEARNEY. 





TOM-TITS. 

(To tHE EpiTror oF THE ‘ SPpEcraTorR.”’] 
Sir,—Apropos of your most interesting article, “A Study of 
Titmice,” in the Spectator of February 17th, I should like to 
put before your readers the pleasure there is to be obtained 
by making pets of these beautiful little birds. Of all our 
English birds—not even excluding the starling and jackdaw 
—they are the most diverting companions, and the charm of 
their manners is perfect. A pair of small blue-tits built a 
nest last spring in a hole in the wall of my gateway, and 
hatched out nine fluffy little mites. Notwithstanding the 
abundance of insects of that season of drought, the happy 
pair had all their work before them to keep the little brood 
going. 

The gate-keeper having secured four of the little fellows, 
when they were well fledged, placed them in a cage near the 
nest. The parents kept up their duties of feeding the four 
prisoners concurrently with those of their brothers in the nest, 
and when they were old enough to feed themselves, left them 
to our tender mercies, apparently without misgiving. Unfor- 
tunately, one day while they were being fed, the cage-door was 
left open, and three of the four little captives escaped. 

The survivor grew to days of discretion, and many were the 








conferences held between him and his freer brethren while 
clinging to the bars of his cage, as it hung against the wal]. 
This little fellow was one of the merriest and most sociable 
of companions possible. He sang his unobtrusive song in g 
modest undertone, and chatted and scolded to himself through. 
out the day. He took his gymnastic exercise regularly in 
the most fantastic performances, and was always ready to talk. 
toany one who would stop to give him a word. He learned to 
come to a particular corner of his cage for a fly or a piece of 
meat, which he would take from the hand withont the least 
appearance of fear. 

He had all the good qualities of a pet bird. Pretty to look 
at, full of sprightly activity, always cheerful, and pleased to 
see you, while keeping up a running conversation of friendly 
confidences. The death of my little friend was a sad one,— 
through the carelessness of a new attendant, whose instincts 
must have been inferior to those of her little cliarge; she hung 
his food-tin outside instead of inside his cage, and poor Toin 
was no more. 


Highgate. ELLiot Stock. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest your excellent article 
on “The Christian Ethics of Forbearance,” in the Spectator 
of February 10th. It has long appeared to me that what is. 
needed to make the “paradox” of the Sermon on the Mount 
into a working rule of life, is to limit the application of the 
paradoxical rules only by the requirements of the public good, 
and not by our own private claims. “An eye for an eye,” 
&e., was intended as a guide to the judge against excessive 
sentences by naming a maximum of punishment. The 
Jews had perverted it by making it a minimum of private 
vengeance. Our Lord sweeps away all such maxims from 
the moral code which he introduces, by pointing out that 
those who, though evil, receive good at the hand of God can- 
not, for very shame, press their claim to the utmost against 
an offender. But this does not touch the question, “ What 
does the public welfare demand of us when we have been 
subjected to wilful injury?” The Christian answer seems 
to be, “Sink your own claims, but take such steps against the 
offender as regard for the public good demands.” 

Cases constantly occur in which it is to the advantage of 
the injured person to leave the offender unpunished, but in 
which this impunity is injurious to the offender and to the 
public. In such a case he who lets the offender escape, from 
the dislike to trouble, is obeying the letter and disobeying the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. We are called on to 
forgive the wrong done to us; but we have no right to 
sacrifice the welfare of others, including that of the offender. 
Any punishment which a Christian may lawfully bring to 
bear on an evildoer must be the smallest amount which, in 
his judgment, will secure this welfare.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. G. C. 








POETRY. 





THE DIVINE IN THE COMMONPLACE. 


At the moment that Fate had set apart 

For their meeting, they met; and from heart to heart 
A bond of sympathy straightway grew, 

And one they became, who till then were two. 


Had you asked his friends to tell you aught 

Of the kind of fellow the girl had “ caught,”— 
One would have called him “an honest soul,” 
Another, “a very good sort on the whole,” 

And all would assure you the man had naught 
Of hidden depths, and they couldn’t conceive 

(* But you can’t account for a woman’s whim !”) 
Whatever the girl could see in him. 


Her friends would have answered much the same- 
Of the girl henceforward to bear his name: 

“A plain, little, inoffensive thing, 

Lucky to win a wedding-ring ; 

Pleasant enough, but tame as tame ;” 

And try as they might they couldn’t perceive 

(* But a man’s such a turnabout character !.” 
Whatever her husband could see in her. 
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Such would have been the wise world’s speech ;— 
While love transfigured each for each, 

And she was his soul’s mysterious star, 

And he her wonderful Avatar. 








BOOKS. 


—@———_ 
CATHERINE II* 


Tue story of Catherine II., the Semi:amis of the North, as 
her contemporaries delighted to call her, is not revolting merely 
because it is the story of a profligate woman. Its deepest 
horror is to be found in the hideous corruption of the age and 
people to which the Empress belonged. Peter the Great 
said of his country, and said truly: ‘“ Russia is rotten before 
she is ripe.” To realise the true meaning of these words and 
the fullness of their implication, one must study in detail the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Catherine II. In Russia, during the 
eighteenth century, were to be found side by side the vices 
alike of savagery and civilisation. Add to the lack of social 
instinct, of humanity in the wider sense, and of moral respon- 
sibility that is to be found in a Zulu kraal, the worst corrup- 
tions that are bred in Courts like that of Louis XV., and one 
can form some faint notion of the Russian capital under 
Elizabeth and Catherine. The country, as a whole, was 
oriental in its want of civil organisation, but without the 
idealism of the East. The capital was a welter of blood and 
lust, barbarism and sophistry, atheism and superstition, 
drunkenness and savage violence, indolence and semi-insane 
activity. The moral condition was reflected in the physical. 
Never was there such a mixture of squalor and mag- 
nificence as in the palaces of the Empress Elizabeth. 
The rudest and the most costly furniture were jumbled 
together. Filth and splendour were always alternating, and 
the vilest food was eaten off plates of gold. Take one fact as 
anexample. Seven women and girls slept in the dressing- 
room of Catherine while Grand-Duchess, and this dressing- 
room opened out of her bedroom and had no other approach. 
It must not be supposed that Catherine, by her example and 
influence, corrupted the upper classes in Russia. It would 
be much truer to say that Russia corrupted her. She came 
from Germany as a girl of eighteen to marry the Graad- 
Duke Peter, the heir to the Russian Throne. In all proba- 
bility she was not much better or much worse than other 
German Princesses of the period; but the surroundings of 
the young woman, left alone in a land of strangers, soon did 
their work. Remember what these surroundings were. The 
Empress Elizabeth, who ruled Russia as a usurper, and kept 
the true Czar in confinement, was morally as corrupt as 
Catherine became in later years, and added drunkenness, 
gross superstition, cruelty, and insanity to her other vices. 
Yet at the mere word of this frenzied Bacchante, torture, or 
an exile that meant death or worse than death, could at any 
moment be pronounced, and pronounced as lightly and easily 
against the heir to the throne as against the poorest peasant. 
An actual sentence of death Elizabeth had vowed not to give, 
but this did not prevent the infliction of the most hideous 
mutilations. An even more revolting figure was the Grand- 
Duke Peter. Picture a half-crazy savage in a wig and a lace- 
coat, and you have the swaggering, cursing, bawling, punch- 
swilling ruffian to whom Catherine was given as a wife. 
Left absolutely alone in such surroundings, and with 
such a husband, can it be wondered that Catherine not 
only became corrupted, but outdid the corruptions in 
which she found herself? It is said that men who live ina 
momentary fear of death and disaster, as in a town attacked 
by plague, or threatened with earthquake, are specially apt 
to abandon self-restraint and to grow demoralised. Catherine 
in daily and hourly peril from the insane fancies of the 
Empress Elizabeth, may well have experienced the deadening 
effects produced by a loss of all security. It is easy to see how, 
in such circumstances, a girl of her age would have been 
tempted to abandon all restraint, and to follow the maxim, 
“ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

The work before us is a translation of M. R. Waliszewski’s 
work on Catherine II. Taken as a whole it is a singularly 
vivid picture of the Empress. The atmosphere of her Court 
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has, too, been rendered with great success. The material used 
must have been enormous in bulk, for not only was Catherine, 
II. a voluminous writer herself, but all the Ambassadors at 
St. Petersburg, during thirty years and more, filled their 
despatches with details about Catherine either as Empress or 
Grand-Duchess. No doubt the work is far too favourable to 
Catherine, and exaggerates her intellectual powers, but at 
the same time no attempt is made to deny the hideous 
grossness and depravity of her private life. Of the 
manner in which the work of translation has been 
done we cannot speak with praise. Not only is the 
rendering unidiomatic. It is often somewhat careless 
and clumsy, and the proof-reading has evidently not been 
very attentively carried out. It would, however, be ab- 
surd to waste space on condemning a careless translation. 
We will only say that those who know French will find the 
original version more satisfactory both for reading and re- 
ference. We will support what we have said as to the 
Empresses Elizabeth and Catherine and the Grand-Duke by 
quotations. Here is the translator’s rendering of M. 
Waliszewski’s account of Elizabeth towards the end of her 
reign :— 

«As for Elizabeth, worn out by an irregular life, haunted by 
terrors which will not allow her to sleep two nights following in 
the same room, and which have caused her to search through all 
her Empire for a man sufficiently slumber-proof to watch all night 
by her bedside without dozing, she is now only the shadow of her- 
self. ‘This Princess,’ writes the Marquis de l’Hépital, under date: 
January 6th, 1759, ‘ has sunk into a singular state of superstition.. 
She remains whole hours before an image for which she has great 
devotion ; she talks to it, consults it; she comes to the opera at 
eleven, sups at one, and goes to bed at five. Count Chouvalof is 


the man in favour. His family have taken possession of the 
Empress; and affairs go as God wills.’ ” 


Here is the Chevalier D’Eon’s picture of Catherine :— 


“The Grand Duchess is romantic, ardent, passionate; her eyes 
are brilliant, their look fascinating, glassy, like those of a wild’ 
beast. Her brow is high, and, if I mistake not, there is a long” 
and awful future written on that brow. She is kind and affable, 
but when she comes near me, [ draw back with a movement which 
I cannot control. She frightens me.” 

Here is the account of Catherine’s husband, the Grand-Duke 
Peter :— 

“ Peter remains the same gross, extravagant, and insupportable 
being that he has always been, ‘a strange brute, streaked with 
insanity, according to St. Beuve’s expression. He still knows 
how to render himself odious. Frequently he comes to bed dead 
drunk, and between two hiccups he speaks to his wife on his 
favourite subject, his amours with the Duchess of Courland, who 
is a hunchback, or with Freiline Vorontsof, who is marked with 
small-pox. If Catherine pretends to go to sleep he pummels her 
with hands and feet to keep her awake until sleep takes hold of 
himself. He is almost always drunk, and he becomes more and 
more mad. In 1758 Catherine gives birth to a daughter, the 
Czarevna Anna, of whom Poniatowski is supposed to be the father. 
At the moment when the pains of childbed take hold of her, at 
half-past two in the morning, Peter, informed of it, arrives, ‘ booted 
and spurred, in his Holstein uniform, a belt round his waist, and 
an enormous sword by his side.’ On Catherine’s inquiry as to why 
he has put on these accoutrements, he replies that ‘a friend in 
need is a friend indeed, that in this garb he is ready to actas duty 
bids him, that the duty of a Holstein officer is to defend the ducal 
house, according to his oath, against its enemies, and that, be- 
lieving his wife was alone, he had come to her aid” He caw 
scarcely stand on his feet.” 

On the vexed question, ‘‘ Did Catherine, or did she not, have 
a share in the murder of her husband?” Mr. Waliszewsk? 
holds a very judicial attitude. On the whole, however, he 
inclines to the belief that she was not privy to the crime. 
The fact, however, that the murderers dared to act, and that 
no attempt was made to prosecute them, seems to show that 
Catherine had given some indication that the removal of the 
Grand-Duke would not be distasteful to her. The account of 
the proclamation of Catherine as Empress is exceedingly 
dramatic. It shows how true was the saying of the Nea- 
politan Carracioli,—“ The throne of Russia is not hereditary 
or elective, but occupative.”” It shows also how much 
Catherine owed to luck. The Orloffs were far too reckless, and 
too barbarous, to make good conspirators, and the plot was all 
but bungled. But then luck is a necessary element in the 
career of all adventurers. Without luck, what would have 
been the end of Napoleon and his nephew ?—for one the 
guillotine, and for the other a fate like that of General 


Boulanger. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 


Tux central character in the anonymous novel, A Superfluous 
Woman, is not the kind of person we expect. Whether any 
woman is superfluous may be more doubtful than some con- 
fident theorists suppose, but when we, rightly or wrongly, use 
the term chosen for the title, we mean one of those “odd 
women,” as Mr. Gissing calls them, who have found neither 
their mate nor their work. We certainly do not mean such 
@ woman as the Jessamine Halliday of this novel, and though 
the author gives an explanation of her use of the term, it 
really explains nothing. These, however, are but needful 
preliminary remarks; and to say what the book is not, is very 
much easier than to say what it is. The writer is certainly a 
‘woman, probably a young woman; and if the hypothesis of 
youth be correct, she may have a future before her, 
for though A Superfluous Woman is crude, and largely un- 
real, it does break away from the grooves worn smooth by 
the literary amateur for whom hope would be vain. There 
are, moreover, certain passages in which there is no lack of 
reality; which, indeed, quite arrest attention in the vivid- 
ness of their imaginative power, and which, despite the ex- 
panses of vague, indeterminate work by which they are sur- 
rounded, suggest a suspicion that the author may show 
herself possessed not merely of talent but even of a spark of 
genius. The novel has the look of having been written for a 
purpose, and as a contribution to the burning “woman 
question;” but this purpose and the bearing of this con- 
tribution are not made very clear either by the story itself 
or by the conversation of a certain Dr. Cornerstone, who 
seems to be the author’s mouthpiece. The heroine is a 
society beauty, of sensitive, emotional nature, great capacity 
for high aspiration, and terrible deficiency of staying-power 
either in conscience or will. She suddenly disappears from 
London, to escape partly from the importunities of the 
middle-aged roué, Lord Heriot, and partly, it would seem, 
from that something in herself which she fears may yield to 
them. Her refuge is a Highland village, where she meets 
with Colin Macgillvray, a peasant tenant-farmer, whose love 
calls out in her what is for the time an all-dominating 
passion. They have many meetings, the last of which takes 
place in a lonely barn at dead of night. In the course of an 
interview—which is really a very powerful piece of writing— 
Jessamine’s words a~d actions seem to herself an absolute 
unconditional surrender to her lover; and when he, mistaking 
the agitation of passion for that of terror, solemnly assures her 
of his regard for her honour, the mistaken thought that her 
overtures have been understood and rejected brings with it a 
great wave of shame, and she flies from him into the night. 
She returns to London, marries Lord Heriot, becomes the 
mother of his two imbecile children, and in ten years dies, 
finding one gleam of comfort amid her wretchedness in the 
thought that in doing her duty to her repulsive husband she 
had done something to realise the ideal of life which pre- 
sented itself to her in the Highland solitudes. It is by no 
means easy to hit upon the writer’s point of view, or to discern 
her precise aim in a gratuitously miserable story ; but miser- 
able as it is, the Scottish part of it has some chapters of great 
power and beauty. If the writer will only clarify her style, 
which is marred by vague, incoherent rhetoric, and will not 
put pen to paper until she has thought through her theme as 
well as felt through it, she may produce something much 
more satisfactory than A Superfluous Woman. 

That bright book, Balmoral, sufficed to prove that Mr. Allar- 
dyce could write a very creditable historical romance; but 
Harlscourt shows that he is still more successful in dealing 
with the quiet comedy of contemporary life. Breadth, move- 
ment and picturesqueness are the qualities that we most 
urgently demand in a reproduction of the life of the past; 
and though Mr. Allardyce is able in some degree to impart 
them to his work, he seems more at home in the studious and 
subtle delineation of detail which is to be found in every 
page of his present novel. He calls Earlscourt on his title- 
page “a novel of provincial life,” and this is not only a 





* (1.) A Superfluous Woman. 3 vols. London: W. Heinemann. (2) Earls. 
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description of the theme, but a suggestion of the method. 
The story deals mainly not with the usual pair or trio, but 
with a group, and the group represents a community. We 
suppose that Stephen Brancepeth, the young banker who is 
secretly married to Lord Earlsfield’s sister, must be called the 
hero, and that pretty Cloete Sparshott is cast for the réle of 
heroine; but Mr. Allardyce does not push them to the front, 
and though in such a case as this comparisons are more than 
usually odious, they are, we think—like some other heroes 
and heroines—less interesting than their fellow-actors in the 
narrative-drama. 'The people who make the book are the men 
and women of the noble Colpoys family; and Mr. Allardyce 
shows his skill mainly in his bright and happy individualisation 
of these essentially commonplace members of the aristocracy. 
Artistically most successful is the most commonplace of 
them all,—the woman whose cowardly terror forbids her to 
reveal the secret of her marriage to the head of her house, 
and who is nevertheless half-mad with a fever of jealousy 
caused by complications which she knows to be the inevitable 
result of her secrecy. Hers is certainly a most admirable 
portrait; but hardly less ‘so is that of her brother, the Hon. 
George Colpoys, that ha py-go-lucky politician, sportsman, 
and lover, whose principles are certainly nothing much to 
boast of, but whose sweetness of temper and facile goodness 
of heart seduce us into the kind of liking which has often to 
be a substitute for approval. Mr. Allardyce, in Harlscourt, 
rather reminds us of Anthony Trollope, and though the 
author of Barchester Towers has been somewhat neglected of 
late, there are many middle-aged readers to whom the 
reminder will be decidedly pleasant. There was a very 
agreeable something in Trollope which one misses in most 
contemporary novels, and which one finds here. 


Gold for Dross—another very good novel—bears in many 
ways a strong resemblance to the book just reviewed. The 
mere stories told by Mr. Allardyce and Mrs. Conney respec- 
tively are as unlike as they well could be; but they are both 
novels of quiet comedy, in which the mere march of incident 
is subordinated to, and dominated by, the creation, develop- 
ment, and grouping of character. In both novels, too, there 
is in the third volume an event of tragic interest which helps 
forward the dénowement, and by both authors this part of 
the story is told with considerable skill and effectiveness. 
Perhaps the main difference between the work of Mr. 
Allardyce and the work of Mrs. Conney is that the 
latter is brought out into fuller relief than the former. In 
the pictorial—not, of course, in the literary—sense of 
the word, Mr. Allardyce keeps his work as “flat” as it 
well can be, with just sufficient modelling to produce the 
necessary effect,—and no more. Mrs. Conney throws up her 
characters and situations into somewhat bolder forms, and 
her literary style too has something more of obvious crispness 
and point than is to be found in the quiet equable sentences 
of Earlscourt. The title of the book finds its justification in 
the story of the married life of the dull, awkward, uninterest- 
ing, but loving and devoted girl, who gives herself and her 
large fortune to the weak, shallow, unprincipled Roddy 
Bethune, and in return for her coined and uncoined gold re- 
ceives nothing but dross. Roddy is a comparatively familiar 
figure, but Jean is almost a creation. Only a novelist of 
great courage would have attempted to enlist our interest in 
such an intrinsically unattractive figure; only a novelist of 
great skill could have achieved the success which has fallen 
to Mrs. Conney. The other love-story—that of Roddy’s sister, 
Barbara, and Lord Newnham—is, in substance, comparatively 
commonplace, and yet here also the writer’s art is satisfy- 
ing; indeed, the only character who strikes us as being a 
little unreal and unconvincing is Ella Weston, the evil genius 
of the story. It may be regarded as a testimonial to 
feminine human nature, that the thoroughly bad woman 
of fiction seldom strikes us as being perfectly credible. 


To say point-blank that a novel is ungrammatical, absurd, 
or offensive, when such is really the case, is perfectly just 
and perfectly safe, because any one of these statements, if 
correct, is susceptible of proof. To say that a novel is dull 
will very likely be less just, and therefore less safe, because 
there is no fixed criterion of dullness, and the verdict may 
simply mean that the critic’s liver was out of order, or that 
from some other cause he failed to be interested in something 
that people in general would find interesting. Therefore be 
it noted that we expressly refuse to say absolutely that Such 
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a Lord is Love is characterised by extreme dullness; we will 
only say that this is the impression stamped by it upon the 
mind of one reader, who may, of course, be entirely wanting 
in proper sensibility. If, however, Mrs. Batson herself be 
responsible for the impression, her responsibility is due to 
something else than literary incompetence, for her novel is 
by no means badly written. We think she misses the mark 
by a certain lack of dramatic force. When dealing with the 
case of a generally sensible and well-meaning person who 
at a certain crisis acts very foolishly, a novelist ought to get 
sufficiently inside that person to enable us to see the foolish 
action from his or her point of view; for if this is not done, 
we are left without comprehension, without sympathy, and 
therefore without interest. And this is just our feeling with 
regard to Adria’s desertion of the husband whom she de- 
votedly loves,—an act which is the corner-stone of the story. 
It seems such a tremendous storm in a very small tea-cup 
that it violates our sense of congruity. Mrs. Batson describes 
her novel as “a woman’s heart tragedy;” but Adria’s 
matrimonial life is as much a comedy as is the love.affair of 
her sister Elizabeth and the farcical Oxford professor, only it 
is a comedy that is grim rather than gay. Such a Lord is 
Love is in many respects an able book; the provoking thing 
is that its ability is displayed in a most disappointing, indeed 
almost irritating, way. 

One or two reviewers have of late talked wisely of the new 
Australian school of fiction; but, alas, there is no such thing! 
Distinguished only by a few inevitable dashes of local colour, 
the many novels recently written under the Southern Cross 
have been even as are the novels written under the Great 
Bear,—they have been good, bad, and indifferent, with an 
unmistakably English goodness, badness, and indifference. 
Milliara is one of the good ones, for it is a thoroughly bright, 
pleasant, and wholesome story. It has a delightful heroine, 
and this is a personage who goes a long way towards making 
a book enjoyable; and there are some equally delightful 
children, who are at the same time real children, not 
grotesque puppets disguised as children, like those enfants 
terribles in that ridiculously overrated book which takes its 
name from a sign of the zodiac. Even the schemer, Miss 
Bentinck, is better than most of her tribe, for she is human 
enough to have tempers in which she gives herself away, 
and this is just as it should be, though it is also just as 
it is not in the ordinary female villain of fiction. There 
is no great substance in Mr. Noel Hope’s novel, but what 
there is in it, is decidedly agreeable. 


A Woman of Heart is a better book than we expected to 
find it after reading the somewhat silly dedication and a few 
of the opening chapters, which promised nothing but an un- 
comfortable story dealing mainly with the seamy side of life 
in what is called Society. This, indeed, is the theme, and 
therefore had Mr. Terrell followed the lead of many pre- 
decessors, his book might have been not only uncomfortable 
but tiresome as well. And tiresome it certainly is not, for 
the author has hit upon a narrative scheme which hasa some- 
what unusual novelty of conception, and he has elaborated it 
with still more unusual neatness and finish of execution. As 
narrative pure and simple, the latter portion of A Woman of 
Heart is French rather than English, and in the art of narra- 
tion the Frenchman is certainly superior to the Englishman. 
There is certainly one rather crude resort to the deus ex 
machind in the expedient of the robbery from Sparrow of the 
documents which solve the problem of the death of Bob 
Fenwick, but elsewhere the entangling and disentangling of 
the knots are as inevitable as they are ingenious. Mr. Terrell 
has written a book which, if it lacks all high qualities of 
fiction, is at least clever and readable. 

At Century’s Ebb is the silly and irrelevant title of an 
aggressively absurd novel. There are passages in the book 
which, to our personal taste, seem unpleasant or vulgar, or 
both,—a kissing incident on pp. 70-1 of the second volume 
may be taken as a sample of them; but it would perhaps be 
unfair to press hardly upon them, for they are but occasional, 
whereas the absurdity is constant. The caddish peer of the 
realm, whom the author evidently intends to be a gentleman; 
the fatuous father of the heroine, who interlards his most 
familiar conversation with tags of Italian; the shrewish 
mother, whose religious talk is a grotesque caricature; the 
frisky heroine herself, and the villain whom she marries at a 
moment’s notice, are such obviously impracticable puppets 








that their jerky movements do not even excite the interest of 
wonder. The odd thing is that though Cyprian Cope is 
guilty of the bétise of classing together Mr. Besant and M. 
Zola, it is clear that he or she is not an illiterate person. 
Indeed she—we are pretty certain about the “she”—is not 
wholly wanting in literary ability of a kind; but she has 
produced a novel which has no more coherence than a 
modern Christmas pantomime, and of which even faint praise 
is impossible. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 

Since the Philological Society’s great dictionary (the Oz- 
ford) was begun in earnest some fifteen years ago, lexico- 
graphers have enjoyed a busy time. Of English dictionaries 
of importance there have been published in this country, 
within the intervening period, the Encyclopedic, the Inter- 
national Webster, a new edition of the Imperial, and Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary; while our cousins over the water 
have recently sent us the Century, and now follow it up with 
the first of the two volumes which are to compose the 
Standard Dictionary. The publication of this book has 
been heralded with much sounding of trumpets; but we 
do not, of course, hold the compilers responsible for the 
mercantile exploitation of their work. In testing their 
achievements we shall keep our eye generally upon their 
claims as stated in the introduction, and more particularly 
upon the title-page, which tells us that the work is con- 
structed “upon original plans, designed to give, in com- 
plete and accurate statement, in the light of the most recent’ 
advances in knowledge, and in the readiest form for 
popular use, the meaning, orthography, pronunciation, and 
etymology of all the words and the idiomatic phrases in 
the speech and literature of the English-speaking peoples,” 
—a sufficiently complete and ambitious programme, which 
the designers have gone a long way towards executing. 

The present volume is a large quarto of xx. + 1,060 pages, 
and three columns to a page. The largest type is small; the 
smallest is almost microscopic. The printing, nevertheless, is 
marvellously accurate; indeed, of the mistakes we have noted 
scarcely any are certainly the printer’s. The calf binding is 
strong and handsome, without being stiff in the back. Easy 
reference is provided for by a set of thumb-notches down 
the fore-edge, leading successively to the pages on which 
the A-list, B-list, and so on, begin. Further, the exact 
places of the several notches are indicated by corresponding 
capital letters printed exactly over the notches, not only 
along the covers, but also along one margin of every leaf, so 
that, without lifting the book, or even looking at the fore- 
edge, the consulter can at once pounce upon any section he 
may require. This ingenious arrangement saves much time, 
and is an example of the publishers’ consideration for the 
purchaser they have specially in view,—namely, the busy 
man, or “average reader;” or, as the prospectus calls him, 
“the every-day man.” 

Turning to the contents of the book, we first notice its 
claims to completeness in respect of the vocabulary. The 
two volumes are to give us about 280,000 words, or towards 
60,000 more than the six volumes of the Century. But of 
this imposing number of words it is at once seen that many 
are such as have no claim whatever to a place in an Englisk 
dictionary,—e.g., the Latin #8, duwpondius; Old Norse exse, 
Aisir ; Egyptian atef; and the like; besides mythical proper 
names (Eurydice, O. N. Heimdal, &c.), and uncanny-looking 
things (ihlang-ihlang, derasha, fankwai, and what not) from 
all corners of the earth. Superfluity would be an error on 
the right side, only that here it seems to be purchased by the 
absence of many familiar native words and phrases,—broad- 
bean, concurrent (sentences), cushion (of bacon), one’s last card, 
to “loom large in a fog,” to “kill by inches,” to “make a 
leg,” a cat-in-a-pan (“I turned a cat-in-a-pan once more” 
—Vicar of Bray); a key=a crib, or a book of answers 
(to sums, &c.), and especially jist = “hand-writing,” a 
usage centuries old (“Scrivener: Look you on your 
owne fist.”—Roister-Doister, iii, 5). Under Law, we find 
Grimm’s Law, but not Verner’s Law, which is equally im- 
portant; barleycorn, a bogus measure, occurs in two places, 
but barley-meal and barley-mow are nowhere i, and under 
Brethren there is no mention of the Moravians. Very 
nurerous, however, and generally well-handled, are the 








* A Standard Dictionary of the English Language, Vol,1,(A-L). New York 
and London: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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scientific terms of almost every department of knowledge. 
Numerous also are the foreign words and phrases frequently 
met with, unexplained, in the daily newspapers (chic, Bundes- 
gath, durbar, fin de sivcle, &c., and even impi, but not induna) ; 
as well as the little tags of Latin and French that are so 
useful to those who know neither language (genius loci, au 
courant, &e.; but where is copia verborwm ?). Farther, like the 
Oxford, the present dictionary gives shelter to a good many 
harmless gutter-snipes,—cove, kid, bobby, cuss, “cut your 
lucky,” and others, including the participle (jigger’d) in the 
imprecation of Little Lord Fauntleroy’s friend; but we miss 
a number of familiar and equally harmless specimens of the 
breed), as Meg’s diversions, my eye! (= mihi ?), and “to be off 
one’s chump.” 

Two subdivisions of the vocabulary call for special mention. 
The first is that comprising handicraft terms, which, it is said, 
“have been gathered with great completeness.” On this 
feature the editor, in his introduction, waxes eloquent; he 
even drops into rhythm and rhyme, and very nearly into 
metre :—“ As ‘clamorous labor’ [he remarks] | is knocking 
for recognition as never before, | ‘ with its hundred hands’ 
at almost every door, | it is not strange that it is demanding 
cag he ieee a much fuller recognition of its vocabulary” in 
dictionaries. (The editor will forgive us for measuring off 
his prose so as to bring out its full force and beauty.) But 
alas for us! the first word we wanted—namely, the often-used 
foredge or “fore-edge” (of a book)—is absent. The other 
subdivision comprises Americanisms, in which, naturally 
enough, the book is rich. Most of these consist of good old 
English material (hardshell, copperhead, to gum = “ to cheat,” 
&c.), but many are Americanisms simply because they have 
died out of general use in England. An interesting specimen 
of this class is the idiom fo pass wpon, which occurs three or 
four times in the introduction and prospectuses. Certain 
committees, it is said, have undertaken to pass wpon words 
with which they severally have a special familiarity. The 
idiom is generally explained by an ellipsis,—‘“ to pass [judg- 
ment or sentence] upon.” To our mind, its earlier uses rather 
savour of old-time rapier-play. Says Bobadil: “O, out of 
measure ill! A well-experienced hand would pass upon you 
at pleasure.” Matthew: “How mean you, sir, pass wpon 
me?”—Bob. : “ Why, thus, sir,—make athrustatme,...... 
make a full career at the body;...... a most desperate 
thrust, believe it.” Compare King Lear, iii., 7. 

But the word-list of a dictionary is merely its skeleton; its 
flesh and blood, so far as it has any, are supplied by the exposi- 
tory apparatus. In the Standard Dictionary, the definitions 
are generally clear and precise; but some of the scientific, and 
especially the zoological, ones will press hard on the “ every- 
day man.” Here is a very bad one:—* Sacred ape: any 
‘semnopithecine monkey”; and the following needs a lot of 
translation into English :—* Dugong : an aquatic herbivorous 
halicoroid sirenian mammal.” But the said man gets his 
turn in the order in which the meanings, when a word has 
more than one, are arranged. The commonest meanings are 
given first; the original ones either last or in an intermediate 
position. Thus, aélas is first defined as “a volume of maps,” 
and bead as “a little perforated sphere,” &c. Unless the 
oldest meaning chances to be also the commonest, this illogical 
order prevents the student from following up what A. 
Darmesteter calls the rayonnement and the enchainement of 
meanings. Most of the definitions are well up to the 
present state of knowledge or discussion,—that of better- 
sent, for example; but some are wrong or out of date. 
‘Thus, an accordion is not “ known in England as a harmonium,” 
and Professor Sayce has shown that Dagon was an agricultural 
deity, and not a “fish-god,” as he (or it ?) is here called. 
Other definitions are correct for America, but not for 
England,—e.g., bantam, “one of the breeds of the domestic 
hen ;” and so brahina, cochin, &c. ; for hen, over yonder, denotes 
a domestic fowl irrespective of sex. 


The definitions proper are supported, wherever desirable, by 
various subordinate means of elucidation; and firstly, in the 
case of the more pregnant words, by collections of synonyms 
and antonyms, the former of which are carefully discriminated 
from one another. Then there are thousands of small wood- 
cuts up and down the text, which save a good deal of verbal 
description. There are also several whole pages of cuts afew 
beautiful single-leaf coloured engravings, and two or three 
double-leaf ones; but the best illustration of all, to our 





taste, is the whole-page photogravure, giving prints 
of thirty-six of the most interesting coins of antiquity, 
which is accompanied by three columns of descriptions, and 
by a list (above four columns) of coins of account of all the 
peoples of the world. Next come the illustrative quotations; 
but here the editors have exercised severe restraint. “Scores 
of thousands ” of volumes have been read by the “ five hun. 
dred readers,” but only fifty thousand excerpts are to be 
used. In making the selection, although our great writers 
of the past are not forgotten, preference has been given to 
modern authors, sometimes tenth-rate ones, with the object 
of making the dictionary represent English as now actually 
used. In the case of literary words, however, it has some- 
times seemed to us that an older example might with advan- 
tage have been substituted for the one given; as, e.g., under 
incarnadine, the classic passage from Macbeth for the strained 
imitation of it by Mrs. Browning. We need only add, under 
this head, that many of the words are treated after the 
manner of an encyclopedia, but in a very compressed style. 
Hither short summaries (and these are uncommonly well done) 
are given of the main features or fundamental principles of 
a subject, as under epic, copyright, inductive method, &e.; or, 
under specific or collective terms, full tabulations of the 
constituent varieties or individuals. Thus, under apple, there 
is a table of above three hundred varieties; and under element 
there is a tabulation showing all the known chemical ele- 
ments, with their symbols, atomic weights, and many other 
particulars. 

In the important department of Etymology we do not 
always find the “careful attention” to “form and fulness,” 
and to “the needs of the student,” which the introduction 
leads us to expect. Words like abdomen, aqua, aurora are 
dismissed with (Z.) Very many of the so-called derivations 
are no derivations at all. To tell us, and tell us nothing else, 
that our bed, horn, lamb, and the like, are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon bed, horn, lamb, &c., is like asserting that an old 
man is his own grandson; the several pairs of words are 
absolutely one and the same word. Often, where the forms 
differ, the sound is unchanged; as in back for bac, feather 
for feser, Kc.—we moderns having merely spoilt the spelling. 
The case is pretty nearly the same with borrowed words; 
there is no:‘etymology, for example, in the information that 
we get accept and difference from the French accept-er and 
différence ; and that the French, in turn, gets these from the 
Latin accept-are and differentia: the French has merely 
appropriated the words bodily from the Latin and fitted 
them into its grammatical system; and the English has 
repeated the process. In contrast to the generally bald treat- 
ment of our native words, many of which are etymologically 
of great interest, we occasionally find one more liberally 
treated, as bee ; and here we are even landed at last in a primi- 
tive root, which, however, happens to be doubtful. But in 
many instances, where a related language is brought in, the 
comparison will seem to the uninitiated improbable for want 
of the missing links; as in the case of car by the Gothic 
ausd, or of its homophone ear (of corn, &c.), by the Gothic 
ahs, or of A.S. e@ (under island) by the Latin aqua, or of 
east, under which we are referred, in illustration of its 
etymology, to aurora (see above). Errors in this depart- 
ment are rare; for the compilers have had before them the 
work of predecessors. It is not difficult, by-the-bye, to see 
how far they have been able to use the Oxford. It is clear 
that the latter part of Vol. II. was not in their hands; for 
they repeat a very doubtful derivation of curmudgeon, and, as 
used to be generally done, they make (by quotation) cowntry- 
dance to be a perversion of the French contre-danse ; whereas 
the Oxford shows that it is the French which is a perversion 
of the English. But we quit this subject with the remark 
that what appears to have been wanting was some single 
controlling authority which should treat etymology on a 
uniform and harmonious plan, giving every word its proper 
share of attention, no more and no less. 

We must leave unnoticed questions of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and accentuation, as well as a praiseworthy attempt to 
reduce the hyphening and compounding of words to a rational 
system. In conclusion, we add that although, as we have 
seen, this dictionary is not without faults of excess, of defect, 
and of inconsistency, besides some positive mistakes, yet the 
sum-total of these is small beside the prodigious quantity of 
matter in the book, and will not appreciably diminish its 
usefulness to the “ average reader.” 
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THE LYRICS AND BALLADS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT.* 
Mr. ANDREW Lana should hardly have termed this little 
book “The ” Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott without 
making it complete, which he certainly has not done. Nor 
has he even said a word in his interesting introduction as to 
the principle of his selections or omissions. Why, for instance, 
in his selections from the songs and lyrics of Rokeby has 
he omitted both— 
«“ Summer eve is gone and past, 
Summer dew is falling fast ;” 

and also the still more popular “Cypress wreath”? Here 
are two of the lyrics from a single poem omitted, and omitted 
without any cause assigned or even suggested, for Mr. Lang 
has said nothing at all in his preface to indicate that he 
was not giving us a complete collection of the shorter 
poems of Sir Walter. And even if the little book had 
been confessedly a selection, we do not think that either 
of these lyrics from Rokeby should have been omitted. We 
would not say that they rank with “ Brignall Banks” 
or “Allen-a-Dale,” both of which are to be found here, 
but sure'y they are quite the equals of “A weary lot is 
thine, fair maid” or “The Farewell,” both of which are also 
taken. Again, Mr. Lang gives us no hint at all as to the 
principles of the order in which he has arranged his songs, 
which seems to us somewhat arbitrary. Why, for instance, 
has he inserted that most characteristic of all Scott’s songs, 
en which he passes a most just panegyric, ‘“ Bonnie Dundee,” 
between two of the Cavalier songs in Rokeby, and put the 
Cavalier ballad taken from Woodstock, at so great a distance 
from them? We do not catch what Mr. Lang’s principle of 
arrangement has been, or whether, indeed, he has had any. 


In his interesting introduction, Mr. Andrew Lang almost apo- 
logises for taking Sir Walter Scott’s poetry at something like 
his own estimate of it, rather than at that which Mr. Lang’s 
own love for it would have suggested. But though we fuily 
agree with Mr. Lang that there are a great number of chords, 
and those most lofty and sweet, which Sir Walter Scott never 
struck, and never even tried to strike, we do not think that 
his own depreciation of his own poetry is at all a good reason 
for too modest an estimate of it. On the contrary, though a 
man of great genius may, and often does, know very well what 
he cannot do, he very seldom knows the exact merit of that 
which he can do; and surely Sir Walter entirely ignored his 
own singular power to stir the blood with a sort of ecstasy of 
wayward enthusiasm ; and yet he possessed this in a perfection 
that no other English poet has ever displayed. He is described 
as having had at times a kind of hare-brained light in his 
eye, the sign of the rebellion of his spirit against that sound 
and sober sense which is at the heart of his sagacious historical 
judgments; and it is this hare-brained light which sparkles 
in such songs as “Young Lochinvar,” “Brignall Banks,” 
“ Allen-a-dale,” and in such ballads as “ Cadyow Castle,” or 
Elspeth’s ballad,— 

“The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind.” 
There is a motion and a buoyancy in Scott’s best passages 
which lifts the heart and fires the imagination as no other 
poet can manage to do; and surely that was a sort of 
merit which Scott possessed in far too high a perfection to 
recognise how singular and exceptional it was. For giving 
you the very heart of human waywardness, there is no 
poetry like his. He himself says that he could never help 
idealising a bandit, and taking a robber-chieftain for his 
hero. And yet there was a sort of innocence and gaiety in 
the fashion in which he did it, which took all the poison out 
of the lawlessness, and transformed it into the mere escape of 
high spirits. For there is never any real sympathy with the 
criminal side of lawlessness in Sir Walter Scott. He loves to 
make his favourite freebooters represent a sort of wild justice 
which is practically a reaction against the despotism and the 
pedantry of the law, and not an apology for the selfishness and 
greed of those who have revolted against the law. His spirit 
was rather impatient of the organised injustice of conventional 
obligations than favourable to the rapacity of the ordinary 
bandit. It was the spontaneousness and natural justice of the 
outlaw that he loved, not his indifference to moral obligations. 








The daring and gallantry of Robin Hood and Rob Roy attracted 


his admiration, not their violence and bloodthirstiness. And 
surely no other poet ever sang of high daring in the loyal 
followers of a hereditary chief or King with so much of that 
passionate fervour which makes the blood boil and the eye 
glisten. Nothing can be better than Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
description of the force and vivacity of “ Bonnie Dundee”:— 


“It was ‘in dejection,’ in the first anguish of his ruin, that 

he composed the most gallant of all cavalier songs, Bonnie Dundee, 
wondering if it were good or not, and wishing that Will Erskine 
was alive to tell him sooth. The song has all the gladdest and 
gayest elements of his genius, a buoyant scorn of what is grey 
and sour,—of ‘the cowls of Kilmarnock’—a splendid audacious 
leyalty ; so he parts from a hero, and strikes his last stroke for 
Claverhouse. Here is the essence of Sir Walter’s songs; here, 
in a clatter of hoofs on the causeway, a flutter of ribbons and 
scented love-locks, a clash of claymores on the target of barkened 
bull’s hide, and, above it all, beyond is all, ‘the shade of 
Montrose,’ and a foreboding of that darkest hour when ‘low 
lies the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee.’ These are almost the first 
verses I remember, and they rang in the memory of a child who 
did not know their author’s name, who knew not what event 
they celebrated, who had never heard of Walter Scott. They 
are parts of a dead world, but to enrich our days with the 
very life blood of the past is the gift of Scott as of Homer. 
These, then, were his essential qualities as a lyrist ; he storms our 
hearts with a reveillez, from dewy woods where the hart has been 
tracked ; he makes us art and part with outlaws, ‘ where mavis 
and merle are singing’; he enlists us in a company of cavaliers 
who fight for the king; he harps for us in hall among fair ladies. 
He is obedient to the past, and loyal to the dead, and he risks the 
future bravely.” 
But Mr. Lang hardly does justice, we think, to the great 
rarity of the gift which enabled Scott to write such ballads 
as “ Cadyow Castle,” or such war-songs as “ Bonnie Dundee.” 
We know no other poet who could have written anything 
approaching to the rapture of these stirring poems. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S “SPECIMENS OF GREEK 
TRAGEDY.” * 

Mr. GOLDWIN Sm 1TH, though he won his first distinctionsin the 
field of classical study, has devoted most of his time and powers 
to other subjects. Now he has come back to his first love, and 
we heartily welcome his return. Whatever good he may have 
done in the region of politics—and we approve as heartily of 
some of the causes which he has championed as we disapprove 
of others—he was bound to render his é¢7r701e to the Muses. 
These two volumes may be regarded as a not inadequate 
offering. He gives us in them some seventy verse translations 
of selected passages from the three Greek tragedians,—the 
first volume being assigned to Adschylus and Sophocles, the 
second to Euripides. 

Before criticising these translations in detail, we may point 
out a signal service which they will render to the English 
reader, and in a less, but quite appreciable, degree, to the 
classical scholar. They are contained in a compass so 
moderate—two small volumes, numbering few more than 
four hundred pages together—that they may be read through 
almost continuously. The effect of this will be to leave a 
very clear and definite impression of the characteristics of the 
three poets,—an impression hardly to be got in any other way. 
There has been, of late, a decided reaction in favour of repre- 
senting a poet by extracts. And if the popular appreciation 
of an English poet, as of Wordsworth or Shelley, is furthered 
by the plan, much more is this the case when a classical 
author is concerned. It would be a serious business to read 
through a complete English version of the three great drama- 
tists. The literary appetite must be very strong not to be 
surfeited by such an entertainment. Many things in them are 
very strange, and some unintelligible to a reader not versed in 
classical lore. But such a one will not find these two 
volumes too much. The scenes given have been carefully 
selected, and brief introductions supply such preliminary 
knowledge as is wanted. 

Though Mr. Goldwin Smith’s verse is fairly adequate to his 
purpose, it is not, in point either of strength or melody, all 
that can be desired. It may be conjectured that he has not 
had much experience in this kind of composition, and it is 
certain that he does not get beyond that pitch of excellence 
which a highly cultivated English gentleman, who is familiar 
with the best models but has no special accomplishmentof verse, 
may be expected to attain. Here is a sample of his work— 








* The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with an Introduction, 


by Andrew Lang, London: J, M, Dent and Co. 1894, 








* Specimens of Greek Tragedy. Translated by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L, 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1893, 
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Prometheus’s description of the lot of man before it had 
been improved by himself :— 


« Eyesight they had, yet nothing saw aright; 
Ears, and yet heard not; but like forms in dreams, 
For ages lived a life confused, nor bricks 
Nor woodwork had to build them sunny homes, 
But dwelt beneath the ground, as do the tribes 
Diminutive of .ants, in sunless caves. 
Nor had they signs to mark the season’s change, 
Coming of winter or of flowery spring 
Or of boon summer ; but at random wrought 
In all things, till I taught them to discern 
The risings and the settings of the stars; 
The use of numbers, crown of sciences, 
Was my invention; mine were letters too, 
The implement of mind in all its works. 
First I trained beasts to draw beneath the yoke, 
The collar to endure, the rider bear, 
And thus relieve man of his heaviest toils. 
First taught the steed, obedient to the rein, 
To draw the chariot, wealth’s proud appanage, 
Nor, before me, did any launch the barque 
With its white wings to rove the ocean wave. 
The only detailed criticism that we have to make is that— 
“Mine were letters too, 
The implement of mind in all its works,” 
does not adequately represent the original, especially in the 
latter phrase pyjuny aravrav povoowyrog pyar. It is 
“memory,” not “mind,” and the special significance of 
both povoouyrop and tpyaris are missed. In what follows 
the translator reaches a higher pitch :— 
“Then let him sit 
Triumphant while his thunders roll through heaven, 
And his hand grasps the flaming thunderbolt ; 
All his artillery shall not save its lord 
From utter shame and ruin bottomless. 
Such the antagonist himself arrays 
Against himself, dread and invincible, 
One who a fiercer than the lightning’s flame, 
A louder than the thunder’s peal shall find, 
And wrest the truncheon that makes earth to quake, 
Poseidon’s trident, from its wielder’s hand. 
Wrecked on misfortune’s rock, he then shall know 
How high it is to reign, to serve how low.” 
We have noted in an earlier passage of this play the doubtful 
use of “ fetters ” :— 
« Proceed, make fast the fetters round his sides.” 
In the second extract from the Choéphoroe, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is wrong, we think, in attributing the line 4 xapra 
Marri OVE dvetparwy Qo305 to Orestes, “No lying prophet was 
thy dream of fear.” It is much more in place if spoken 
by Clytemnestra and following the words, “ My womb, too 
truly, has a serpent borne.” From the Swpplices no extract is 
given. It would have been interesting to see how work of the 
veteran scholar would compare with Mr. Morshead’s admirable 
version. 

Passing to Sophocles, we turn at once to the famous Colonus 
chorus. We will put the new version and Professor Camp- 
bell’s side by side :— 

Mr. GoLpwIn SMITH. 
“Of this land of chivalry 
Thou the garden here dost see, 
White Colonus, in whose glade, heparan 
Underneath the greenwood shade, Gleaming Coloncs, where the nightin- 


Her loved haunt, the nightingale gale 
Poureth oft her luscious wail, In cool green covert warbleth ever 


. . clear 
Glossy-dark the ivy creeps ; True to the deep-flushed ivy and the 


99 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, 
“Friend in our land of victor steeds 
thou art come 
Tothis Heaven-fostered hannt,Earth’s 


Flourishes along the steeps dear 
With berries store, scorched by no Divine, impenetrable shade, 

ray, From wildered boughs and myriad 
Rent by no storm, the sacred bay. fruitage made, ‘ 

z Sunless at noon, stormless in every 

Here loves the jolly god to rove gale. 2 
With merry nymphs that round him Wood-roving Bacchus there, with 

move. mazy round, 
Here many a flower, heaven-watered, And his nymph-nurses range the un- 


ye offended ground, 

’ 

Worthy to bind immortal brows. And nourished day by day with 

Narcissus waves its clusters gay, heavenly dew j 

And crocus gleams with golden ray. — flowers their never-failing 
“a oom renew 


Nor do the springs that feed thy From eldest time Déo’s and Cora’s 


flow, crown, 
Cephisus, intermission know : Clusteriug narcissus, and the golden 
Day after day their crystal stream Pan while f Jeep! 
Makes the rich loam with plenty spring a 


teem. Perennial water duly minist’ring, 
Nor do the muses keep afar, mga Naplir withering down, 
Pom a aily with quickening power, 
Nor Aphrodite’s golden car. Revisits e an in sare nr 
Her wide breast heaves, thrilled by the 
gentle stream, 
The quiring muses love to seek the 


spot, 
And aaa golden car forsakes 


it not. 
Neither of these are ideal versions. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s is 
the more lively and popular of the two. But why “luscious 








wail” for Arye pivdoeres? while as to the “bay,” we hold 
with Linwood that “ minus bene lawrwm intelligit Elmsleius,” 
“ Immortal brows,” again, is too vague, while Professor Camp. 
bell’s “ Déo’s and Cora’s” has a shadow of pedantry in it, 
Passing to the Electra we find the well-known speech over the 
supposed ashes of Orestes well rendered— 

«A little dust clipt in a narrow urn,” 


and— 
“ Cold and ineffectual shade,” 


are both finely phrased, though the line preceding the latter, 
“Sending me here, instead of that loved form,” 
is sadly wanting in melody. 
One short specimen from Euripides must suffice, and it 
shall be from the unsurpassed passage in which Medea bids 
farewell to her children :— 


« Alas! my sons, why do you gaze on me, 
Why smile upon your mother that last smile? 
Ah me! what shall I do? My purpose melts 
Beneath the bright looks of my little ones. 
I cannot do it. Farewell, my resolve. 
I will bear off my children from this land. 
Why should I seek to wring their father’s heart 
When that same act will doubly wring my own? 
I will not do it. Farewell, my resolve. 
What has come o’er me? Shall I let my foes 
Triumph, that I may let my friends go free ? 
I'll brace me to the deed. Base that I was 
To let a thought of weakness cross my soul. 
Children, go home. Whoso accounts it wrong 
To be attendant at my sacrifice, 
Let him stand off ; my purpose is unchanged. 
Forego thy resolution, O my soul, y 
Force not the parent’s hand to slay the child. 
Their presence where we go will gladden thee. 
By the avengers that in Hades reign, 
It never shall be said that ] have left 
My children for my foes to trample on. 
It is decreed. Escape from it is none. 
The wreath is on the lady’s head, the robe 
Of death enfolds her now, that know I well. 
Ere I set forth on my most piteous path 
To send these babes on one more piteous still, 
I’ll speak to them once more. Give your right hands 
My children, to your mother to embrace. 
Dear hands and lips beloved by me, O forms 
And faces that bespeak nobility, 
Blessed may ye be.—But there—all here your sire 
Has rent away from you. O dear embrace, 
O soft skin of my children, O sweet breath, 
Begone, for I can look on you no more.” 


Perhaps rhetoric suits our translator better than poetry. 





LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF A. BRONSON ALCOTT.* 


It is difficult for English minds to grasp the importance that 
America attaches to her latter-day philosophies. It has 
partly, no doubt, to do with the age of a nation and its his- 
tory. America is young in somewhat the same sense that an 
undergraduate is young. America has the youthfulness of 
speculation, the youthfulness of aspiration, and a certain 
youthful absence of balance and want of proportion in 
dealing with the things of the present in relation to those 
of the past. 

The Memoirs of Bronson Alcott show this to a remarkable 
extent. At times we are tempted to ask if the book is written 
in good faith for busy men and women of to-day. It 
reminds us of what might have been the outcome of pro- 
vincial intellectual life fifty years ago. That it could be 
written by hard-headed Americans in a time when the 
best literature is in every one’s hands, and when the ques- 
tions of the day are burningly practical, shows such a 
touching ingenuousness that it can only be explained by a 
certain youthfulness of outlook on the part of its authors. 
The book has, however, far graver faults than ingenuous 
youthfulness. It is, unfortunately, supremely dull. It is 
neither one thing, nor the other. It is not religious, it is 
not practical, it is not literary. If ever there were prig- 
gishness in thought and expression, we have it in Alcott’s 
doings and sayings. Wisdom is justified of her children, but 
wisdom is not justified by Mr. F. B. Sanborn writing a book 
which it is almost impossible to read. Perhaps a certain 
amount of amusement, which is aroused by the naiveté of the 
writing, does something to condone the book. Mr. Sanborn 
gives himself away with delightful simplicity. After inflicting 
endless letters of Alcott on the much-enduring reader, he 


* The Life_and Memoirs of A. Bronson Alcott. By F, B, Sanborn and William 
T. Harris, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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quotes the following remark of Emerson’s :—“ When Alcott 
sits down to write, all his genius leaves him; he gives you 
the shells and throws away the kernel of his thought.” And 
yet Mr. Sanborn gravely compares him with Milton, and in 
many respects finds that a “parallel between Alcott and 
Socrates was natural and appropriate.” Can youthfulness 
go further even in an American author? It is just this 
want of proportion in judging their philosophical writers 
which makes it so difficult to read American critics with 
seriousness or sympathy. That Emerson, Thoreau, and others, 
including Alcott, have a place among thinkers, we may grant, 
though Emerson stands far and away first in a not very 
great community; but their sole merit is a certain free- 
dom of thought and expression. What they write—and 
this is specially true of Alcott—is new neither in matter nor 
in method. Its merit—small at best—is that it is allied toa 
sturdy independence of word and action; and the extra- 
ordinary want of both humour and proportion in this 
school of American philosophy reaches a climax, when we 
find Emerson gravely comparing his clever old aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Emerson, to Dante. She at least—who, we are told, 
“had a wit resembling Talleyrand’s,” except that hers was 
combined with “devout imagination”—had penetration 
enough left to spurn Alcott’s philosophy, though she may 
have esteemed his piety. 


The early life of Alcott, however, showed something 
of that vigorous independence which, as we have said, is 
the chief charm of the American philosophers. Like other 
young men he contracted debts at home and at college, 
which he found difficult to discharge. But he did not 
hesitate to gain money in ways which would never enter 
the head of an Englishman in similar circumstances. As 
an itinerant pedlar he wandered through Virginia and the 
Carolinas, “hawking small articles, as almanacs, and tin- 
ware ;” which honest and industrial pursuit brings him home 
to his father “ with eighty-odd dollars and a suit of clothes.” 
How long would it have been before such a one as John Stuart 
Mill would have imagined that hawking and philosophy went 
hand-in-hand? No doubt in America such a road to an honest 
living would be far more feasible than in our older and more 
artificial society, but it is this complete absence of conven- 
tionality which gives a realistic note to American theory. As 
thinkers they are neither deep nor wide, but they had the 
remarkable merit of being willing to act out their own 
philosophy. And this is hardly true of any philosopher since 
Diogenes. Otherwise, Alcott’s life was commonplace enough. 
He married about thirty a perfectly congenial soul in 
Miss May, a woman in all ways suited to him, but too much 
cast in his own mould to be able to hinder the self-conscious- 
ness that wrapped him round. She could, however, endure 
nobly the hardships which very slender means allied to an un- 
practical temperament were sure to produce. A Transcendental 
school was started at Boston, where impossible systems were 
tried on impossible children, who were quickly developed into 
impossible prigs. Boys and girls were educated together, 
a plan then somewhat unusual, but one which found favour 
in Alcott’s eyes. “About half are girls,’ he writes, 
“a circumstance most favourable to the exertion of a 
pure and moral influence on the formation of character, 
and preserving the social relations unbroken during the im- 
pressible period of life.” These promising scholars, thirty in 
number, and ranging in age from three to ten, were taught in 
rooms where Alcott had “spared no expense to surround the 
senses with appropriate emblems of intellectual and spiritual 
life. Paintings, busts, books, and not inelegant furniture 
have been deemed important,” so as to “bring external cir- 
cumstances into harmony with that serenity of spirit and 
vivacity of portraiture which are the native attributes of 
unspoiled childhood.” Is this “vivacity of portraiture ” the 
same attribute that Mr. R. L. Stevenson so charmingly 
calls “the gift of invention”? To the task of education 
Alcott brings a well-tempered enthusiasm: “As to direct 
intellectual action, little can be expected immediately. I shall 
first remove obstructions to the growth of the mind: these lie 
in the appetites, passions, desires, and will,”—and adds a 
great deal more in the same strain. All this Mr. San- 
born sets down without a grain of humour. “Teaching 
in this high mood,” he says, “ Alcott found favour with all who 
were of the same household of faith.’ But we somewhat 
unsympathetically note that though his pupils had in a few 








weeks increased, the proportion of girls was considerably 
reduced. Unfortunately for him, we are not alone in the 
want of sympathy that attended the school. Possibly it is a 
prejudice; but a more rough-and-ready, commonplace, and 
ordinary system with children is, to our mind, more whole- 
some; and so also thought certain influential people in 
Boston. In 1835-36, Alcott set afoot certain “ Conversa- 
tions ” with the children on subjects which are dangerous at 
all times, and especially so to very young minds. These in 
time were allied to Sunday readings at the Temple, and 
aroused the attention of the people of Boston to what was at 
least questionable teaching. Frankly admitting that he hoped 
to form a new Church “ unshackled by the time-worn forms 
and ceremonies that cramp and stupefy the mind in the dis- 
charge of worship,” is it to be wondered at that parents and 
guardians became alarmed? About a year after these were 
started, Alcott published the first volume of his Conver. 
sations with Children on the Gospels, which dealt most directly 
and plainly with the deeper truths of the Gospel. Ina pre- 
face to the book, Alcott describes it as “the Record of an 
Attempt to unfold the Idea of Spirit from the Consciousness 
of Childhood; and to trace its Intellectual and Corporeal 
Relations, its Temptations and Disciplines, its Struggles and 
Conquests while in the Flesh.” Though started in good faith, 
there can be no doubt that such conversations opened up many 
roads of possible mischief, and the leading papers of Boston 
attacked it fiercely ; and notwithstanding a vigorous defence of 
his friend by Emerson, the Boston public showed an amount of 
excitement which threatened a mob. That Alcott was inno- 
cent of anything but supreme folly, we most fully admit; 
but innocence cannot parade either streets or schools in silver 
slippers. Folly in a schoolmaster amounts to guilt, or, at 
least, it has often the same result in giving occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. No wonder such events should end in 
the failure of the Boston school; and five years saw the rise 
and fall of that period of Alcott’s philosophy. 


From the earlier episodes of his life, the rest follows 
naturally. Simple-minded and enthusiastic, but not wise, 
Alcott played his part among the Transcendentalists of Con- 
cord,—a fairly united coterie of friends imbued with a strange 
unfailing appreciation of their own importance. They were 
simple, kind-hearted people in daily life and action, latter- 
day saints, and yet lacking in true dignity of sainthood, which 
belongs to a juster estimate of personal worth, and a wider 
grasp of thought. As Mr. Harris truly says in his chapter 
on Alcott’s philosophy :—‘ American thought has for other 
nations a flavour of Philistinism. It is narrow and shallow. 
The spiritual heavens are shrunk to the dimension of a single 
horizon. There is no intimation that the American Philistine 
ever heard of any other point of view than his own.” And 
what he says of the average American thought is true too of 
its philosophy. While aiming at a comprehensive grasp of 
truth in every form, the true Catholic spirit is conspicuous by 
its absence. Knowledge counts for nothing. Every natural 
instinct and aspiration is treated asif come to life for the first 
time. No wonder, therefore, to quote Mr. Harris again, that 
“the ideas of other times and people that have performed their 
part in the march of civilisation ” are “ reproduced after a hot- 
house mode.” A little wider vision, an ounce of self-distrustful 
humility, and the work of the American Transcendentalists 
would have left a very different result. That they have left 
some mark upon American literature may be granted,—the 
same quality of mark that a very intelligent childhood or youth 
leaves upon the grown man, but it is such a mark that no 
one but an American would think of comparing to that made 
by the mighty sages of European thought. Anyhow, they 
were honest men after their own fashion, and if their philo- 
sophy is vague and self-conscious, it is at least genuine in the 
simplicity of its ignorance. And in a certain childlike spirit 
that we find in Alcott we have the germ of the freshness and 
geniality that delights us in the writings of his daughter 
Louisa. 
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The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. Vol. 
VIIL., Fourth Series. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The volume 
opens with a highly interesting letter from Professor Mommsen 
on “Christianity in the Roman Empire,” which is followed by 
three papers from the pen of Professor Ramsay on the same sub- 
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ject, all worthy of most careful consideration for the light that 
they throw on the origin of Christianity. Mr. F. H. Chase 
criticises Professor Ramsay’s view of the “ Galatia” with which 
St. Paul had to do. Of other contents of the volume, we may 
mention Professor A. B. Bruce’s six essays (in continuation of an 
earlier series) on “St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity;” a 
curious speculation, by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, on the authorship of 
the doubtful passage with which St. Mark’s Gospel concludes ; a 
discussiop between Professors Driver and Marshall on a supposed 
Aramaic Gospel; and a paper on “Sin,” by Mr. R. W. Dale. 
Among the minor contents of the volume may be noticed an 
interesting note by Mr. T. H. Darton on the “ Fish-curing ” 
practised in the lake region of Galilee. 


Thom’s Oficial Directory, 1894. (Alexander Thom and Co., 
Dublin.)—This is an “official Directory ” of the United King- 
dom in general, and of Ireland in particular. The information 
on Irish matters is full and interesting, and not to be found, we 
imagine, elsewhere,—at least in this complete and convenient 
arrangement. We observe one feature in the directory of Dublin 
City and County which is a novelty, possibly for lack of due 
observation on our part. This is, that the houses have their 
rateable value stated,—such, we presume, to be the meaning of 
the figures, though they may signify rental. Turning to Merrion 
Square, the best-known, and, we suppuse, one of the highest-rented 
localities in Dublin, we find that the figures vary from £175 to £80. 
There are ninety-five houses, occupied by physicians, surgeons, 
and lawyers, with a number of private residents. They average 
about £120 each. It would be interesting to compare this with 
Cavendish Square, not to speak of Grosvenor, Hanover, St. 
James’s, or other squares that might be mentioned. The Dublin 
figures would be found, we imagine, to be very modest in com- 
parison. The rate-books of the London parishes are, we suppose, 
accessible. If Messrs. Kelly would add this feature to the next 
edition of their “ Post-Office Directory,” they would give it the 
interest of a romance. 

The Royal Blue-Book. (Kelly and Ce.)—This convenient 
directory has now attained its seventy-second year. So old an 
inhabitant of London does not need any introduction. Its 
speciality (a guide to the knowledge of the official world, of the 
“ Upper Ten,” clubs, and banks) is excellently carried out, not 
the less so because it has now passed into the efficient hands of 
Messrs. Kelly, publishers of the “ Post-Office London Directory.” 


The Year’s Art, 1894. Compiled by A. R. Carter. (J. S. Virtue 
and Co.)—This volume, the “ fifteenth annual issue,” continues 
the excellent tradition of its predecessors. It gives all the 
information that can be desired about art and artists. The illus- 
trations are of art editors of the chief journals and periodicals 
which deal with the subject. 


Birds in a Village. By W.H. Hudson. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
We miss in this collection of essays the brightness and wide view 
of Nature which distinguished Mr. Hudson’s admirable works on 
the plains of La Plata and Patagonia. The fullest paper, on the 
bird-life of a village near London during the summer months, 
reads much like the musings of a tired brain, and the writer’s eyes 
do not seem to have discovered more than is seen by every field 
naturalist who has not Mr. Hudson’s exceptional advantages for the 
comparison or contrast of animal life in such dissimilar regions as 
the fields of Middlesex or Surrey and the Pampas of La Plata. It 
is known that English and other temperate plants have gained a 
place in South America, but in the chapter on exotic birds for 
Britain the author has little to suggest beyond the introduction of 
more musical members of the dove tribe than the wood-pigeon, and 
the naturalisation of some fereign kingfishers. It is doubtful if any 
foreign kingfisher is more beautiful than our own; and as the small 
birds of Britain are not only numerous and beautiful, but repre- 
sentative of types which recur with very little variety throughout 
Northern Europe and Asia, our fields seem to be already supplied 
with their natural and suitable inhabitants. On the other hand, 
the pheasant, red-legged partridge, capercailzie, and among 
domestic species, the fowl, peacock, and guinea-hen, are all im- 
portations. But the American turkey always dwindles in size 
when allowed to run wild in English woods,—a fact which Mr. 
Hudson does not notice. He calls attention to the partial accli- 
matisation of the South American bird, the Rufous 'Tinamou, in 
Essex, and suggests the hazel-hen as a suitable subject for experi- 
ment. Hungarian partridges and Russian hares do not thrive on 
the Berkshire downs ; but the Chinese pheasant seems as prolific in 
this country as those of the ancient Colchian race. The experience 
of village fruit-growers as to the use of birds in orchards given 
by the author, agrees with the general conclusion of the Kentish 
gardeners. Scaring, not shooting, during the fruit season, and a 
welcome at all other times to all birds, especially the much-abused 
cuckoo, answers best. Mr. Hudson is a little morbid at times in 
his intense sympathy with bird sentiment and sensations; but 








his strong views on the cruelty of wearing birds’-skins as orny. 
ments, which are reprinted in the work, and which he has recently 
repeated in the Times, have borne more fruit than he appears to 
think. Inquiry at several large plumassiers’ shops shows that 
ladies object to “real wings,” and often to the egret’s feathers, 
on the ground of cruelty; and most of the wings for hats and 
bonnets are made up of cocks’ feathers, dyed in uniform hues,— 
a dainty and artistic substitute for the natural objects. 


Juliet’s Lovers. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey), 
—It is hardly necessary to say anything about this novel, save 
that it tells an exceedingly unpleasant story in very indifferent 
English. The masculine characters, with one exception, are 
profligate scamps, and the moral sensibilities of the heroine seem 
to us very much less acute than Miss Mabel Collins evidently 
imagines them. Of course the work of various contemporary 
French novelists suffices to prove that disagreeable themes may 
be treated with remarkable artistic skill, but we can discover no 
excellence of any kind in Juliet’s Lovers, It is just as deficient in 
charm of style as in attractiveness of substance. 


From Paddington to Penzance. By Charles G. Harper. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is the record of an excursion, made during the past 
summer by the author and a comrade, from London to the Land’s 
End. Various means of locomotion were employed, and the route 
followed was by no means the most direct one. But in due time 
the goal was reached, Mr. Harper expresses profound dissatis- 
faction with the Land’s End; nor is this to be wondered at, if he 
saw nothing better than what he has shown in his remarkably ugly 
drawing of the place, from which we judge that he was entirely 
out of sympathy with its charm and attraction. His pages, whicli 
are on the whole lively and amusing, contain, in addition to his 
own observations, some guide-book lore and some history. There 
are over a hundred pen-and-ink sketches scattered through the 
book, very few of which rise above the commonplace. If correct 
in outline, they are extremely hard and wantin ¢g in feeling. After 
his excellent volume on “ The Brighton Road,” this book is some- 
what disappointing ; and we put it down with the conviction that 
Mr. Harper ought to have done a good deal better. 


The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey. Edited by 
Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. Vol. II.—* Conversation and Cole. 
ridge, with other Essays.” (Heinemann.)—It is satisfactory, no 
doubt, to have before one all the works of a great writer which 
are in existence, and we should have welcomed these essays could 
they have been included in Professor Masson’s edition of De 
Quincey. As a separate volume they cannot be said to possess 
much interest, and will not add to the fame of the author. Many 
of them are supplementary to other articles on the same subjects 
which have already appeared. Others are merely fragments which 
were certainly not intended for publication in their present form. 
The most readable essay is that which gives the subtitle to the 
volume. It is written, as Dr. Japp remarks, “in a more critical 
and searching, and at the same time more sympathetic and in- 
clusive, spirit than is apparent in any former essay.” As is to be 
expected from De Quincey, the title gives but an incomplete idea 
of the contents of the article. So far as Coleridge’s conversation 
is concerned, we find here little more than a repetition of previous 
utterances in the essays on “ Coleridge and Opium-Eating,” and ou 
“ Conversation.” Some rather severe criticisms of Coleridge’s 
views on art, and of his style, follow; and the essay ends with a 
rambling account of the Rev. John Coleridge (with a digression 
on the Rev. Robert Walker, of Seathwaite), and some reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of Coleridge’s boyhood. De Quincey lays 
special stress on the terrible effect produced on such a nature as 
that of Coleridge by the early death of his father, his separation 
from his mother, and removal to London,—an idea which. as 
the editor shows, is fully borne out by many passages in Cole- 
ridge’s writings. The article on “Memorial Chronology ”—a 
continuation of that already published under the same title in 
the collected works—is also interesting, and though fragmentary, 
gives us a fair idea of De Quincey’s scheme for a memoria technica 
applied to the teaching of history. It makes us regret that he 
did not finish the work. 


What our Daughters can do for Themselves. By Mrs. H. Coleman 
Davidson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Yet another book on the 
vexed question of occupations for the daughters of Great Britain, 
the surplus female population that is more summarily dismissed 
in some other countries. This book resembles in the main idea 
the series of papers called “Ladies at Work,” recently edited by 
Lady Jeune, but it is all the work of one hand, though theauthoress 
tells us in her preface that each article has been revised as far as 
possible by “some person possessing special knowledge of its 
subject.” Mrs. Davidson discusses the usual topics, —Music, 


Painting, the Stage, Literature, Journalism, Nursing, Teaching, 
but she also goes further afield and wanders into the highways 
and byways of possible occupations. Her suggestions are mostly 
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practical and occasionally original, and addresses of competent 
teachers and guides in the various branches alluded to, are added. 
Owing to the spread of technica’ education, the appointments made 
under the County Councils of hygienic, cookery,and dairy lecturers 
are the best openings for young women anxious to earn their liveli- 
hood at the present day, and we are glad to see that these are dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Davidson, as no mention was made of them in 
« Ladiesat Work.” We fancy few girls will read with longing eyes 
the article headed “ Stewardess;” and of “ Detectives” Mrs. David- 
son remarks, “ This does not seem an occupation that women 
would like, yet,” she adds, “apparently there are many who 
think differently.” Bee-keeping and poultry-rearing demand 
special country surroundings, and of the fancy-work and decora- 
tive painting su ggested, we would earnestly echo Mrs. Davidson’s 
warning that such pursuits are well enough for leisure hours and 
the possible promotion of pocket-money, but are useless as a means 
of subsistence. Of all trades, that of an “ inventor” sounds the 
most unsubstantial; it would be almost as easy for the average 
young woman to sit down and write really good poetry, as for 
her to sit down and “invent something,” and yet Mrs. David- 
son recommends it as a surer road to fortune than writing novels 
(though we humbly beg to suggest that novels also need “ in- 
vention ”), and after quoting the proverbial indiarubber end to 
pencils as an illustration, ends with the tantalising remark,— 
«A single good invention would be an annuity for life.” 

Miss Devereux, Spinster. By Agnes Giberne. (J. Clarke and 
Co.)—Miss Devereux, a lady rising forty, as the saying is, and a 
woman who has never known what it is to do a thing for herself, 
is appointed the guardian of an orphan nephew, Cyril. The 
nephew is treated like a porcelain vase for years, but finally 
rebels, and Sybilla Devereux has to yield up her authority at last. 
The study of her character is really a very clever one, though we 
get a little bored with her, so thoroughly is the portrait worked 
out and every detail insisted upon. Her garrulity, her narrow- 
ness, her unfinished sentences, and confused ideas, her terror of 
the east wind and wet feet, and her total lack of humour, are 
almirably rendered; we all know the Miss Devereuxes of life. 
Much care has been taken with many other characters in this 
story; but the effort is wasted, as the story is inordinately long, 
though the dialogue and the scenes and the writing are all equally 


good, 
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THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
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Grounds, Lawn Tennis. The Residence stands 200 feet 
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Pye ey INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Stames.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
HEAD, SURREY, for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE of 
the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherhead, on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, 1894. 
The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be held on TUESDAY, June 19th, 1894, 
Applications for the Free Presentation or the Election (or both) on forms 
provided by the Secretary must be received at the office not later than February 
28th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age. 
Candidates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the School, 
free of charge, on Tuesday and Wednesday nights, April 10th and 11th, 
All letters and applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A, 


1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for Boys 
under 13, will be OFFERED early in JOLY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


RS. BARBOUR, BONSKEID, desires to RECOM- 
MEND the PRIVATE SCHOOL of the Mesdames VIVIER, Villa 
Montmorency, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne), as offering exceptional advan- 
tages to young ladies wishing to pursue their education in Paris, Ladies 
desiring to spend some months in Paris can be received as Boarders. Lady 
Geikie, 10 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, and Miss Maynard, Westfield 
College, Hampstead, kindly consent tv be referred to. 











PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for STIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects : Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities -ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 














OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 














— 


S': DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS —TW 
EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three y ; 0 
AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD in May.’ ae 
GIRLS under 19 on May Ist, 1894, and resident within the area of the Me ; 894, to 
as defined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870.—Forms of Entr gyre 
Examination may be obtained on application to HUGH COOKE, Es yo the 
the Governors of the St. Dunstan’s (in the East) Charities, 12 Idol - erk to 
and of Miss GERTRUDE KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Pare 
’ 


URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


There will be a Vacancy in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
SCHOOL of the Dean and Chapter of Durham in JULY, 1905) peeDRAL 
Master must bea Graduate of one of the English Universities—A ie Head. 
with copies of recent testimonials and the names of three Referees shonin? 
forwarded to the CHAPTER CLERK of the Dean and Chapter of Tretia — 
College, Durham, from whom all necessary information may be obtain ia me 
before March 3lst. February 17th, i994."" 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS i 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per ann ” 
two of £25, one of £20, The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £58 we 
annum, Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th 27th oe 
Election on JUNE 30th. For particulars apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER Fels = 
Essex, ” elsted, 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
_, fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
— pat reer ay ota ee Exhibitions will take place 
in next.—Detailed information ma; btained ) 5 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. il ila ees 


U 2G. <B: 5 CGR Oo @ 4, 


‘he EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN 
5th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEADMASTER, SOOT din 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe. 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WEsTCOTT, Head-Master, e 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE'S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 

= February 25th, at 11.15: Mr. George Kennan on “ The Siberia Convict 
ines. 


.* ART UNION OF LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T, 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBER 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the tere entitled F 
“ SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Origi 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A. of. alti 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art, 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ 
proofs of the etching, five, three, aol tue guineas, Stiactiineal 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s Honse, 112, Strand, W.O. 

















4 DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Ad i ar. oe ey - Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Require 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, er a ee 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parte, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars aa 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


To MasteE, Topp, & BARD, MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Swan Fountain Pen, CHEapsipE, Lonpon, E.C. 


5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, Lonvon, N.W. 
JANUARY 20TH, 1894. 

Sirs,—I have used the Pen with which I am 
writing this letter for more than three years with 
the greatest satisfaction, I sometimes travel with- 
out any other companion, but I never feel that I 
am without a friend as long as I have my faith/ul 





2e, 6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


peacereacna: *‘MABIE’ with me. Once or twice when, through 
some carelessness of mine, my COMPANION hes 
been laid aside for a day or two, his steel and 
quill Substitutes have irritated me so much that 
I have felt that in such company an editorial life 
would be well exchanged for that much-maligned 
but healthy occupation of keeping our high roads 
in a state of good repair, 

Several of my fellow Editors, including Rev, HUGH 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


PRICE-HUGHES and Mr. F, A. ATKINS, rejoice 
in the possession of a similar companion in their 
literary labours, and are, I know, equally disposed 
to bless the skill and inventive genius of Messrs. 
Mabie, Todd, and Bard.—Yours truly, 
HENRY S. LUNN, 
Editor of “THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.” 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN is inanufactured in 
three sizes at 10s, €d., 16s, 6d., cr 268. Complele 
Illustrated Catalogue cent post-free on applicat.on 
to MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., or 95a kK EGENT STREET, W- 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CHRIST IN THE WORLD; 


Christianity in its Relation to the Life of the World 
and the Course of Human Progress. 
Being the Donnellan Lectures for the Year 1892-93. 


By WILLIAM M. FOLEY, B.D., 
Rector of Askeaton, Diocese of Limerick. 


or, 


Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, and CO., Limited, Grafton Street; 
Publishers to the University. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
begs to announce the publication of the following 
ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS. 


PORTRAIT OF W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. By R. W. Macseta, A.R.A. 
CODNAN TRO ice. ask ved, cae! sty aes By Frank SuHort. 
SPRING ost. die —0cert Aya aap ae fodep) ontins cave cach Smee aie Ener ane ne 
NORTH TRANSEPT, RHEIMS CATHEDRAL.., By A. H. Hate. 
THE STRYGE ... tac ees wee sav eos ase ae BY COSEPR PENUELL. 

Full particulars will be forwarded on application to the Publisher. 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
peeeersaAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... a0 ase nae, = 218,000,000 








F. V. WHITE & CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
John Strange Winter’s—AUNT JOHNNIE. (Second Edi- 
tion.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 








II. 


Dora Russell’s—A GREAT TEMPTATION. 3 vols. 


(At all Libraries, 





III. 
“Rita’s”—THE ENDING OF MY DAY: the Story of a 
Stormy Life, 3 vols. 
(At all Libraries 








IV. 
Florence Warden’s—MY CHILD AND I: a Woman’s Story. 
alia (At all Libraries.) 
v. 


Mrs. Hungerford’s—AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. (A 
New Novel.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 





VE. 
B. M. Croker’s—INTERFERENCE. (Third Edition.) 
In Picture Boards, 2s. 


(At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 





VII. 


Helen Mathers—A MAN OF TO-DAY. 3 vols. 





(Shortly.) 
VIII. 


Mrs. Edward Kennard’s—JUST LIKE A WOMAN. (A 


New Novel.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





(Immediately.) 


F V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BETTERMENT, WORSEMENT, AND 
RECOUPMENT. 


With a Note on Betterment in America. 


By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, BA, 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, and formerly M.P. for Peckham. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( \ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





SCALE OF CHARGES 


ADVERTISEMENTS. F R 





OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


FOR USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


¥’s 
GOLD MEDAL. 


BAND & Co.'s Al SAUCE, 


















OB sss scqvsscsgasanerccovgsateasnasonas 0 
MIN nse 0 c 0c O (A. 
Quarter-Page........... 6 ** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
Narrow Column 0 recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893. 
Half-Column........... 0 ee ae Saas Ses = 
Quarter-Column 6 UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
CoMPANIES, fession in preference to French Reperean 7 me 
- the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Suppliec 
Outalde Page 0 in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Inside Page 0 Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and O0., 





Bive lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and Is, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


8rcad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


A S A MAN SOWS he expects to reap, 

and unless care and industry are exercised, 
the harvest is a poor one. Keaping and sowing are 
the two most important periods in the life of the 
farmer, and granting that all circumstances are 
favourable, he naturally, during the latter period, 
hopes to get an adeqnate return for his labour. The 
same may be suid with regard to health, for if we are 
not constantly on the watch to destroy the germs of 





| disease as soon as they are discovered, the body 
| becomes weakened, and at last is unable Jonger to 


resist the attacks of the enemy. Holloway’s Pills 
destroy even the most minute traces of disease by 


| purifying the biood and strengthening the system, 











PRESERVED PRO- 


VISIONS, and 


PoOttED Mnars. Also, 


SOURS. 


| ocala, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


t loeaeiee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 








11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By 


Maser Hart. Author of ‘Two English Girls,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By 
Nort Denr. Author of ‘*The Aftermath,” 
2 vols. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. 
By Vin Vincent, Author of ‘“ Cathedral Bells, ’” 
“*Wrong on both Sides,” &. 3 vols. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. 


By Evreanor Houmrs, Author of ‘“ Through 
Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


By Maria Hoyer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


Henry CressweE Lt, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Limited, 


NATURAL ‘SCIENCE 
for MARCH 
will contain a SPECIAL ACCOUNT of the 
HAECKEL CELEBRATION, 


With Portrait. 
One Shilling Net. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





Price Eighteenpence, net. 


NEW STUDIES IN TENNYSON, 


Including a Commentary on ** Maud,”’ 
By MORTON LUCE, 
late Assistant Lecturer on English Literature, 
University College, Bristol. 
(The First Edition of July last having been already 
exhausted, a Sccond and Revised Edition 
is now bemg issued.) 
Opinions of the Press. 


Liverpool Dai'y Post.—“ As literary interpretations 
they are excellent.” Times.—‘‘ He argues with much 
cogency.” Birmingham Daily Gazette— It is im- 


possible to read these pages without feeling that the 
author is a revereut and an original student of the 
Laureate’s works.” School Board Chronicle.-—* These 
stnoiesareadmirable.” Lecas Mercury.—** It deserves 
a wide circulation.” Western Daily Press.—‘* Worth 
the study of all who love literature.” Bookman.— 
“Conscientious and helpful papers.”” Manchester 
Examiner.—* The young student will find this book 
helpful.” Sheffield Independent —* Mr. Luce makes 
some very just observations on the general tone of 
the crities.’’ Schoolmast+er.—* Very intelligent. We 
think his estimate just.” Glasgow Heralad.— With 
+ ood reason t.kes certain reviewers to task.” Not- 
tingham Guaidian.—“ A thoughtful and suggestiv3 
boox, The arrangement adopted is an admirable 
one.” 





T. BAKER and SON, Clifton. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 

excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 

agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7$d., and tins, ls, 14d.; Tabelled 

J AMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











Including postage to any Yeavrly. Halj- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ...  ... £1 86...0143...07 2 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, &... .. .. «. 1106..0153..078 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 941. MARCH, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
How Tuer Hetp THE Bass For KinG James, 1691- 
1694, By Andrew Lang. 
Tue Ricu Miss RippELt. By Dorothea Gerard. 
GLasGow AND BaLiiot. By P. A. Wright Hender- 
son. 
Tue Power oF Dante. By Moira O'Neill. 
AxsovuTt A Book or AUTOGRAPHS, 
Tue PrREPaRATORY SCHOOL. 


Tue Story OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
History OF A FIFESHIRE Famity. Conclusion. 
Tue Newest about Eartu-Worms. By F. E. 

Beddard, F.R.S. 
Tue LEGEND or IsuTar. By G. B. Stuart. 
To anD Fro In LaPLanD: ANGLING EXPERIENCES, 
By George Lindesay. 
Tue Navy anv Its Dortigs. 
Tue INDIAN CcuRRENCY MUDDLE, 
ESCAPED FROM THE WRECK. 


By W. R. Lawson, 


Wiiram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 179. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, containine:—* MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 
By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 9-12.—‘‘ THe Roman 
InpEx.”—** Famous First Epittons.’”’—** MAsJor 
Kinraun’s MarriaGeE.”’—‘' DEFENCE NOT DE- 
FIANCE.”’—*‘CHARACTER NOTE: THE MOTHER.” 
—“An ELIZABETHAN ZOOLOGIST.”—"* WITH EDGED 
Tooxs.”’ Chaps, 32-35, 


London: SmitH, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
MARCH, 1994. Price One Shilling. 
Tue House or Lorps as A CONSTITUTIONAL 
Force. 

1Byd***** 

2. By the Right Hon. the Lord Halsbury. 

3, By the Right Hon. the Lord Ashbourne, 

4, By the Ear! of Iddesleigh. 

5. By the Karl of Donougbmore. 
NAnNELE: A Dream Porm.—Act I. 





By Gerhart 


Hauptmann. Translated by William Archer. 
Illustrated. 
NEARING THE Rapips. By E, Lynn Lintov. 


TENNYSON. By the late Francis Adams. 

APOLOGIA PRO ARTE MEA. By Harry Quilter. 

AN ILLUSTRATED Love-Epic.—I, By William Make- 
peace Tnackaray. Now first published, with Nvies, 
by Gerard Fiennes. 

THE BERLIN REconcwIATION. By Sidney Whitman. 

Some Historic DvueExs. Concluded, By Egerton 
Castle. Illustrated. 

A ComMONPLACE CHApTER.—II, By Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe. 

CHESS (WITH ProsiEMs). By I. Gunsberg. 

THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF THE KivaL NAVIES, 
By “ Nauticus.” 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





HEISM; or, The Religion of Com- 
mon-sense.—A Handbook of Religion, based 
on our Reason, Conscience, and Love, apart from 
so-called ‘* Revelation.” By the Rev. CHARLES 
Voysry, B.A., Oxon., formerly Vicar of Healaugh, 
Minister of the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, 
WILuiams and Nora@arTe. Price 2s, 6d. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THAacKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— _— BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Pnarchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A, VIAN, 


} Secs, 





OSGOOD, 


McILVAINE & CO.’S” 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES: a Set of 


Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches, 
entitled “A FEW CRUSTED CHAR- 
ACTERS.” By Thomas Hardy 
Author of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NOTE.—FIRST LARGE EDITION 
SOLD OUT a week before publication ; 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


NOW READY, 
A WARD in CHANCERY, by Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 
SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS, by Eden 


Puitiports, Author of “ Folly and 
Fresh Air.” 83 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Modern fictional literature cannot boast 
of an abler or more entertaining work.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Eden Phillpotts has set himself to 
the most difficult task which the writing of 
fiction presents, and he has done it with 
entire success.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A novel of exceptional 
Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr. 
success. 


ability.”— 


Phillpotts’s book will score a 
”__ Black and White. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
« JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER,” Kc. 
NEEDS MUST: a Novel. By Amelia 


S. C. Youne (“Pamela Sneyd ”). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Next week. 


PLATONICS: a Study. By Ethel M. 
AgNoLpD. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“T strongly recommend a little novelette 
by the sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
niece of Matthew Arnold. A most sugges- 
tive story of singular promise.”—Truth. 

[Second Edition. 


POPULAR SERIES of 
SHORT STORIES by BRITISH AUTHORS. 


In cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
1. Ina a — TRY VILLAGE. 


By . Francis, Author of 
s Whither ie [Second Edition. 


2. SIX COMMON THINGS. ByE. F. 
Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” 
[Third Edition. 


3. The LITTLE WIDOW. By 


Wiu.ram Tiresuck,Author of “Dorrie,” 
&e. 





HARPER for MARCH 
CONTAINS— 


An UNDIVINED TRAGEDY. By 
Auma TADEMA, 


The BUCKLEY LADY. By Mary E. 
Wixins, Author of “A New England 
Nun,” &e. 

TRILLY.—Part III. 
MAURIER. 

A PARTIE CARREE. By W. E. Noruis. 

GREAT INDUSTRIES—A STEEL TOUL. 


TUBERCULOSIS and its PREVENTION. 
By T. MircHELL Pruppen, M.D. 


I. 


By Grorcre DU 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE azd CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE S°REET, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

ConTeNTS FoR MARCH, 1894. 
1, A BeGinneR. Chaps. 7-9. 

Pat MaGEE. 

Tuomas LOVELL BEDDOES. 

OxFoRD versus CAMBRIDGE, 

In AN OLD PorcH. 

AN ANTIQUARY OF THE Last CENTURY. 

Manon’s GUEST. 

THE GREATER GLORY. 


°20 Port. : 
Aw INTERLOPER. Chaps. 7-9. 


NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL; an Autobiography 


of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the 
Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By his 
Daughter, Constance Hii. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. : 
“A charming book, mest interesting and most 
readable.” —Aberdeen Free Press, 


(Conclusion.) 


SOON mp 


_ 








Ready this day. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS, including 
Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, 
Sarah Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, and Lady 
Duff Gordon. By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND Maygr. 
2 yols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 
JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by 
WituaM Hazuitt. A New Edition. Edited, 
with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on North- 
cote, by Epmunp Gosse. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Will be welcomed by a considerable section of 
the public—not only by those who are interested in 
matters of pictorial art, but by all who are attracted 
to bright and lively goss'p of the miscellaneous sort. 

The conversations are eminently readable.”—Globe, 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER,” 
A DEVOTED COUPLE. 
By J. MASTERMAN. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yvo, 





Now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH.” 


THE GREATER GLORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘* An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and 
original, this work will rank among its author’s best 
efforts.’—Morning Post. 

“No review can do justice to the many deep 
and delicate studies in this careful, brilliant, and 
picturesque book.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good 
things.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A book which has a charm of style quite its own, 
and has enriched the world of fiction with new 
characters, destined to more than passing fame,’’— 
Observer. 

“‘A serious and striking production,’”’—Scotsman, 





Now ready. 
THE ROMANCE OF SHERE 
MOTE. 


By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of ‘‘In Black and White,” 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 





Now ready. 


THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE 


: By Lity Watson. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

‘This pretty story is a plea for tolerance and 
charity among the ‘clashing of the creeds.’ There 
is much that is touching in the book, much simple 
— and bits of quaint humour.”—Pall Mall 
zazette, 


Now ready, 
BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herperr 
Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 3 vols, 
,, crown 8vo. 
A noble novel—a realistic and deeply thought-out 
story, as charming as it is good.”— World. 





Now ready. 
SPEEDWELL. By Lady Guenpoten 
oo aeenee. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


graceful and pathetic book wil please all 
readers, The story of woman’s love and man’s incon- 
stancy 13 sweetly and freshly told."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. ——- 

The SECOND EDITION of 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 
CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “The Danvers’ 
Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,” &¢&, 3 vols. 
cTuWD 8yvo, 

LISHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

NEW BURLINGION STREET, 


MR. MURRAY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Season 1893-94. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
MEMOIR of H.R.H. the late DUKE of CLARENCE. By J. E. Vivcenr, 


Crown 8vo, 93. [Second Edition, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
late Dean of Westminster. By RowLanp E, Proruero, M.A, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 
LThird Edition. 


LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS, 1813-1814. Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL with his SISTER- 
IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY. Eiited, with a brief Memoir, by 


the Hon, ALGERNON Bourke. 8vo, 163. 
JENNY LIND the ARTIST. Néwand Abridged Edition, in 1 vol., Portraits, 


crown 8vo, 9s. 
By her 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA LADY de ROS. 


Daughter, the Hon. Mrs, J. R. Swinton. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d, 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURE. 
The PAMIRS. By the Eartor Dunmore. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. [Second Edition. 
ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU. Travels in Yezo and the Kurile Islands. 


By A. H. Savace Lanpor. Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s, 
TYPEE.) By Herman Metvittr. New Edition, with Illustrations and Memoir, 
OMOO. 53 crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGH- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND. New Edition, medium 8yo, 12s, 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE. New Edition of 


“* Fergusson’s Architecture.” By R. PHEN«& Spiers, I’.S.A. 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3°, 
MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS, Vol. II. The Galleries of Munich and 
Dresden, With Plates. 8vo, 15s. 
PERRY’S CHRONOLOGY of ARCHITECTURE. Date-Book of Medixval 


Architecture. By J. TaveNoR Perry. LItlastrations. Medium 8vo, 16s. 


PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and COUNTRIES. 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. Vol. II. £3 13s, 6d, net. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE BURDENS of BELIEF, and other Poems. By the Duke or ArayLt. 
LIFE in PARLIAMENT. By Sir Ricuarp Temp te, Bart., M.P., &e. Crown Svo 
73. 6 


STUDENT’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village. 
Crown 8yo, 5s, 

IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History. By Paut Du Cuaittvu. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE DURING FIFTY 
YEARS. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 











By Lady 


6s. 


A New Work. By Professor Bury. With 


By GABRIEL SETOUN. 


WORKS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A Work designed for Students possessing no previous knowledge of Greek. By THEOPHILUS D., HaLL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The PSALTER of 1539. Comprising the Text in Black-letter Type. 
with Notes, by Joun EaRLE, M.A, 8vo, 16s, 


The CHRISTIAN ETHIC. By Witu14m Knicaur, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The CONVERSION of INDIA. By Georce Smrru, C.LE., LL.D. Large 


crown 8yo, 9s. 


Edited, 


NEW HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. An entirely New Work. Numerous 


Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for OXFORDSHIRE. A New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 6s- 





NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

GEDDES’ MODERN BOTANY. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. By A.J. Grant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The JACOBEAN POETS. By Epmunp Gossz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE waa 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@GA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION,—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNL’S CHLORODYNE” on the 








Tublis « 


rs Urainary to her Majesty the Q: een. 


Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, ls. 14d., 2, 9d, 4s, €d, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BH PUBLISHED. 


SCOTTISH LAND-NAMES: 


Their Origin and Meaning. 
Being the Rhind Lecture in Archeology for 1893. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 


Author ot ** Life and Times of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.,” 
<* Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 


AND i KENCI. BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 
By ROBERT FLINT, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Society of Palermo, Professor in the University of Kdinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 


LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. 
With Portraits and numerous Iliustrations by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour 
and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EARLSCOURT: 
A Novel of Provincial Life. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of ‘The City of Sunshine,” “ Balmoral: a Romance of the Queen's 
Country,’ &. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 64. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 
By MAURUS JOKAL. 


Authorised Translation by Mrs. Hecgan Kennarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. 


Being the Fireside Story of a Fifeshire Family. 
By DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCHMONT AND 
THE HUMES OF POLWARTH. 
By ONE OF THEIR DESCENDANTS. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s, net. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS 
By HELENA FAUCIT, LADY MARTIN. 

Dedicated by permission to her most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

With Portrait by Lehmann, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, 7. 6d. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE YEMEN, 


and some General Remarks upon that Country. 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Land of an African Sultan; Travels in Morocco,’’ &c. 
With 3 Maps and namerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace, 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


DOORSIDE DITTIES. 


By JEANIE MORISON, 
Author of ** Zolus,” “ There as Here,’’ “ Sordello,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS. 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


From the Kdition by Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.I, 
Revised and brought down to date by C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


MANURES AND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MANURING. 


By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., 


Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary College, Examiner in Chemistry, 
University uf Glasgow, &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





WILL{IAWM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd, 


8vo, 10s, net. 

TIMES.—“ The name of Mr, Benjamin Kidd, anthor of a very striking work 
on ‘Social Evolution,’ is, so far as we know, new to the literary world; but it 
is not often that anew and unknown writer makes his first appearance with a 
work so novel in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and, on the whole, so 
powerful in exposition as ‘Social Evolution’ rp to us to be......‘ Social 
Evolution’ is a book which no serious thinker should neglect, and no reader can 
study without recognising it as the work of a singularly penetrating and 
original mind.” 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from 


“The QUARTERLY REVIEW.” With a Prefatory Note by the Bishop of 
Durham. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 


By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8v0, 
price 9s. 
T{MES.—“ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the 
rare one of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known 
and eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at 


Whatley. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s 
Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Series, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—* The first series of his ‘ Villag2 Sermons’ has long been well known 
and appreciated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethical inspira- 
tion, and this characteristic is not less conspicious in the second series now 
published.” 


A HISTORY of MATHEMATICS. By 


Frorran Cason, formerly Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Tulane 
University of Louisiana ; now Professor of Physics in Colorado Oollege, 
Extra Crown 8vo, l4s. net. 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorpx, F.R.S, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The THEORY of HEAT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, University Colleze, Dublin. 8vo, 17s. net, 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIA- 


TION. ‘Treated with Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of 
Species. By Witt1am Bateson, M.A,, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 21s, net. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME, 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. 


SnortHouse. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
GLOBE.—‘'\he style is so smooth, the tone so high, the atmosphere so rare. 
fied, and the art of the narrator so skilful, that one cannot choose but read.” 


3 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 413. MARCH. Price ls, 
CONTENTS. 
Periycross. By R.D. Blackmore. Chaps, 30-32. 
Tue GROWTH OF NATIONAL SENTIMENT. By C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
Tue Krots 1n Bombay. by an Old Indian Magistrate. 
OESCHENEN, 
THE 9 P.M. FROM PADDINGTON. 
CROMWELL’S VETERANS IN FLANDERS. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescua. 
Tue FaTHERS OF OPERA Comigur. By Charles Willeby. 
Tur Two Dorotuirs, By William Watson. 
A Youna MURDERER. 
Tue TRUE Discovery OF AMERICA, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


DAVE’S SWEETHEART: 
A New Novel. 

By MABRY GAUNT. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, [Ready Wednesday. 


NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER, 


ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN 
FROM PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 
By the Very Rev. 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. An Entirely 
New and Beiutifuily Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. Sparkes, Principal of 
the National Art Training School, South Kensinzton; and F, W. BoxBipGe, 
M.A., Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dablin. In 6 Parts, 
price 2s, 6d. each. Parts I. ana II, now ready. 


A FIRST BOOK in OLD ENGLISH. Grammar, Reader, 


Notes, and Vecabulary. By ALBERTS. Cook, Professor of the Englisu Lan- 
guage and Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. Gd. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS & TURF STORIES. By Henry 


Custance. With numerous I[llustrations, demy 8vo, 153s. Second suitivn. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By W.R. Le Fanu. 


Third Tuvusand, demy 8vo, 16s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jnvia Dice. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E. T. WATSON, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, &c. By Clive 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. With Contributions by Sir SamueL W. Baker, W, C. 
OswELt, F. J. Jackson, Warpurton PIkF, and F, C. Serous, With 20 
Plates and 57 Lilustrations in the Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, and 
H, Willink, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 103. 61. 


Vol. II. INDIA, the ARCTIC REGIONS, the CAUCASUS, 
RUSSIA, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL, &e. By Culve PHILLIPPS-WoLLEY. 
With Contributions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, ARNOLD Pike, Major 
ALGERNON C. HEBER PERCY, W. A. BaILLIk-GROHMAN, Sir HENRY PorTincGer, 
Bart., Lord Kirmorey, ABEL Cuapman, WALTER J. Buck, and St. GrorGe 
LitTLEvpALE. With 16 Plates and 56 Illustrations in the Text by (harles 





Whywper, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 103.62, [On Tuesday net. 
NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 


“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 
HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By Manve.t CreicuTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT, 8vo, lds, 
*,* Vols, I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols. III. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s, 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stantey J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette by H. J. Ford, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
“This is, n fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
years, It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
hero. Never since D’Artaguan was there a better swordsman.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE and the 


CHEMICAL ELEMENT: an Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging. By 
M. M. Parrison Murr, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
8yvo, 4s, 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENRY 


IV. By Jamrs Hamitton Wyr.ie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, 
8 vols. crown 8vo. Vol. I., 103. 6d.; Vol. IT., 15s. ; Vol. ILL. (in the press), 


JUNIUS REVEALED. By his Surviving 


Grandson, H. R, Francis, M.A, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridye. 
8vo, 63. 


A GAMTNTLET: a Drama. By Bjérnstjerne 


ByérnstN Translated into English by OsmMaAN Epwarps. With Portrait 
of the Authcr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN : 
Wherein is truly set down the Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of his 
Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his Delivery, Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, WILD 


SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE, By Ausyn Trevor Bartyr, B.A. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

Coxtents:—With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories—A Child of the 
People—Canvey Island—In the Land of the Great Spirit—In Norfolk by the Sea 
—The Witch in Kent—Oxford: the Upper River—Upon a Day—The Procession 
of Spring—Vesper. 


SACERDOTALISM, if RIGHTLY UNDER- 


STOOD, the TEACHING of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: being a Letter 
originally Addressed in Four Parts to the Very Rev. William J. Butler, D,D., 
late Dean of Lincoln,&c. By W.J. KNox-! 1TTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With New Preface, crown 8vo, 63. 
(nearly ready); or in Four Parts, 1s. each net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER: 


Study. By the Author of “Supernatural Religion.” 8vo, 6s, 





a 


By the same Author, 

SUPERNATURAL RELI-;A REPLY to DR. LIGHT- 
~~ H gl quiry into the oe FOOT’S ESSAYS on “SUPER- 
of Divine Revelation. 3 vols., Re- aT IK re ’ 
vised and Complete Edition, 8vo, NATURAL RELIGION. 8yo, 
price 36s, price 6s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 


CARTHAGE and the CAR-|The ORBS AROUND US: 
THAGINIANS. By R. BoswortH Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
SmirH, M.A., Assistant-Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
&c., crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, Proctor. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD.|The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
By Ricwarp JEFFERIES. With Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Firmament. By R, A. PRocror. 
Cathedral, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 





Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


’ 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 
THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. ;QUEEN DIDO’S KEALM. By Grant 
SAVAGE BETRING ina” — 

x 7H 8 TUALISM. By A. L. a > : 
A DAY AFTER ORAWFISH. B A CRISIS IN THE OXFORD UNION. 
3 FRED WHISHAW. y By Rev. W. K. R, Beprorp. 

THE MAN WITH THE COUGH.” | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

By Mrs, MoLEswortu. ANDREW Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER 


In Siz Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait 


and Facsimiles, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 


PROF. W. W. SKEAT, 


—— 


NOW READY, VOL. IL, PRICE 16s, 





Pp. leiv., 568, demy Svo, with Contemporary Portrait and Facsimile 
from the Harleian MS, 


CONTENTS. 


General Introduction. 
The Romaunt of the Rose. 
The Minor Poems. 


Notes to the Romaunt 
Rose. 


Notes to the Minor Poems. 


Life of Chaucer. 
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